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SPECIAL  NOTE 

This  environmental  statement  was  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  (BOR)  and  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  January,  1976.  On  January  30,  1978,  a  reorganization 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  resulted  in  BOR  being 
restructured  and  renamed  the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service  (HCRS).  On  March  27,  1978,  study  responsibility  was 
transferred  from  HCRS  to  the  National  Park  Service.  The  draft 
environmental  statement  was  prepared  by  HCRS  and  cleared  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  prior  to  March  27,  1978.  Final 
revisions  and  publication  of  both  the  draft  environmental  statement, 
as  well  as  this  document  have  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  /  National  Park  Service 
in  cooperation  with  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
represented  by  the  Water  Conservation  Board  staff 


SUMMARY 


(  )  Draft  (X)  Final  Environmental  Statement 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  Service 

1.  Type  of  action:  (  )  Administrative  (X)  Legislative 

2.  Brief  description  of  action: 

The  Gunnison  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study  recommends  inclusion  of 
a  26- mile  (41.8-km)  segment  of  the  Gunnison  River,  Colorado,  and 
12,900  acres  (6,200  ha)  of  adjacent  land  to  be  classified  as  wild  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  under  the  administration 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
U.S.D.I.  This  river  segment  extends  from  the  upstream  boundary 
of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument  to 
approximately  1  mile  (1.6  km)  below  the  confluence  with  the  Smith 
Fork. 

3.  Summary  of  environmental  impact  and  adverse  environmental 
effects; 

Inclusion  of  26  miles  (41.8  km)  of  the  Gunnison  River  and  12,900 
acres  (6,200  ha)  comprising  its  immediate  environment  in  the 
national  system  will  haYe  an  overall  effect  of  preserving  the 
existing  outstanding  scenic,  geologic,  recreation,  wildlife,  and 
water  quality  values  of  the  river,  in  addition  to  preserving  other 
associated  historic  and  cultural  values  within  this  area.  Adjacent 
land  uses  would  remain  relatively  unchanged.  Proposed  water 
resource  development  projects  within  the  area  will  be  prohibited. 
Minor  soil,  vegetation,  and  wildlife  disturbance  will  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  proposal. 

4.  Alternatives  considered: 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  action,  other  alternatives  considered 
were  (1)  no  action,  and  (2)  classification  options. 

5.  Comments  were  requested  from  the  following: 

(See  next  page. ) 


6.  Date  statement  made  available  to  EPA  and  the  public: 
Draft:  March  16,  1979  Final: 


5.  Comments  were  requested  from  the  following:  (Cont.) 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Water  Resources  Council 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
U.S.  Forest  Service 

Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers 
Department  of  Energy 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Department  of  Transportation 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Bureau  of  Mines 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 

In  addition,  review  and  comment  on  the  statement  were  coordinated 
for  all  concerned  State  agencies  through  the  Colorado  Division  of 
Planning  (Colorado  Clearinghouse).  Areawide  Clearinghouses  that 
assisted  with  the  review  process  included: 

San  Luis  Valley  Council  of  Governments 
District  10  Regional  Planning  Commission 
Colorado  West  Council  of  Governments 
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I.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 


THE  PROPOSAL 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Colorado  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  jointly  recommend  that  approximately  26  miles 
(41.8  km)  of  the  Gunnison  River  study  corridor  be  included  in  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  as  a  "wild"  river.  The 
eligible  segment  contains  about  12,900  acres  (5,200  ha)  and  extends 
from  the  upstream  (southern)  boundary  of  Black  Canyon  of  the 
Gunnison  National  Monument,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  monu¬ 
ment,  to  about  1  mile  (1.6  km)  below  the  confluence  with  the  Smith 
Fork.  Below  the  monument,  the  eligible  segment  is  located  in  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  and  is  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  gorge.  The  remaining  2.7-mile  (4. 3- km)  segment  below  the 
Smith  Fork  contained  no  outstandingly  remarkable  values  and  is  not 
eligible  for  inclusion. 


BACKGROUND 

The  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  created  a  system  of 
wild,  scenic,  and  recreational  rivers;  designated  the  initial  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  system;  set  forth  certain  river  study  procedures; 
and,  in  section  5(a)  of  the  act,  listed  additional  rivers  to  be 
studied  for  potential  addition  to  the  system.  The  act  was  amended 
by  Public  Law  93-621  in  January  1975,  adding  the  Gunnison  River 
in  Colorado  to  section  5(a)  and  imposing  a  completion  deadline  of 
October  2,  1979,  for  the  study  report.  As  shown  in  figure  1-1, 
the  portion  of  river  designated  for  study  included  the  segment  from 
the  upstream  (southern)  boundary  of  the  monument  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  North  Fork,  a  distance  of  approximately  29  miles 
(46.7  km). 


ACQUISITION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  all  the  land  in  the  visual  corridor  proposed  for  designation  is 
Federally  owned,  no  additional  lands  would  need  to  be  acquired.  In 
addition,  no  developments  beyond  those  proposed  in  existing 
management  plans  would  be  required  by  the  river  designation. 
Therefore,  the  proposal  has  neither  acquisition  nor  development 
costs  associated  with  it. 

To  maintain  recreation  use  at  a  level  consistent  with  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  resources,  only  existing  trails  within  and  imme¬ 
diately  outside  the  visual  corridor  will  be  allowed.  In  keeping  with 
the  recommended  plan,  this  approach  provides  for  public  safety  and 
ensures  that  the  area's  pristine  qualities  will  be  maintained. 
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Although  scenic  and  public  use  easements  will  be  required  outside 
the  river  corridor  to  provide  access  to  trailheads,  these  develop¬ 
ments  will  also  take  place  under  existing  management  plans  whether 
or  not  the  river  is  designated  a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  (See  "Interrelationship  With  Other  Pro¬ 
grams, 11  page  1-7.) 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

The  entire  26-mile  (42- km)  eligible  segment  of  the  Gunnison  River 
will  be  managed  in  accord  with  the  criteria  for  classification  estab¬ 
lished  in  section  2(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  (82 
Stat.  907),  as  amended.  Objectives  embodied  in  these  criteria  are 
intended  to: 

Preserve  the  river  and  its  immediate  environment,  including 
the  outstanding  natural  values  it  possesses. 

Preserve  the  free-flowing  condition  of  the  waters. 

Maintain  the  existing  excellent  water  and  air  quality. 

Provide  high  quality  recreational  opportunities  associated  with 
a  free-flowing  river  for  present  and  future  generations. 

Provide  recreational  use  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  includ¬ 
ing  hunting  and  fishing,  without  impairing  the  habitat  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species,  according  to  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  laws. 

Provide  for  a  level  of  utilization  of  land  and  water  resources 
which  will  leave  the  existing  environment  unimpaired  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations. 

Provide  a  variety  of  opportunities  for  interpretive,  scientific, 
educational,  and  wildlife  oriented  uses. 

Assure  preservation  of  historic  and  archeological  values. 

Provide  for  and  emphasize  public  safety  in  all  activities  and 
recreational  uses  of  the  river  and  adjacent  areas. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will 
continue  to  administer  their  lands  within  the  proposed  river  manage¬ 
ment  zone.  Adjacent  lands  administered  by  these  agencies  will  also 
be  managed  to  protect  the  natural  values  of  the  visual  corridor. 

As  required  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  a  detailed  manage¬ 
ment  plan  will  be  developed  for  the  area  following  river  designation. 
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This  management  plan  will  have  as  its  objective  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  river's  outstanding  scenic,  recreational, 
geologic,  and  wildlife  values. 

Since  the  river  segment  recommended  for  designation  is  deeply 
entrenched  in  a  relatively  narrow  canyon,  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  wild  river  area  coincide  with  the  proposed  management 
zone.  This  zone  represents  the  visual  corridor  when  viewed  from 
the  river,  as  shown  in  figure  1-2.  In  the  monument,  this  corridor 
extends  to  the  main  canyon  rims.  Within  the  gorge,  where  the 
river  flows  through  a  double-rim  canyon,  the  visual  corridor  is 
limited  to  the  inner  canyon  rim.  This  corridor  within  the  monument 
and  gorge  averages  about  3/4  mile  (1.2  km)  in  width  and  consists 
entirely  of  Federally  owned  land,  as  follows: 


Agency 

Acres  (hectares) 

Linear  Miles 

(kilometers) 

National  Park  Service 

7,540  (3,051) 

12.7 

(20.4) 

Bureau  of  Land 
Management 

5,392  (2,182) 

13.5 

(21.7) 

TOTALS 

12,932  (5,233) 

26.2 

(42.1) 

Since  all  of  the  river  management  zone  within  the  monument  segment 
of  the  corridor  is  part  of  a  designated  wilderness  area,  established 
pursuant  to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890; 
16  U.S.C.,  ch.  23),  the  river  in  this  segment  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  both  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  (Figure  1-1  illustrates  the  study  corridor  in  relation  to 
the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument  wilderness 
area.)  In  the  case  of  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  these  acts, 
the  more  restrictive  provisions  apply. 

As  provided  in  section  13(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 
"Hunting  and  fishing  shall  be  permitted  on  lands  and  waters 
administered  as  parts  of  the  system  under  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws  and  regulations.  .  .  "  Hunting  would,  however,  be 
prohibited  within  the  monument.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
also  "...  designate  zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when  no 
hunting  is  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  ..."  The  Secretary  will  issue  appro¬ 
priate  regulations  after  consultation  with  the  Colorado  Division  of 
Wildlife. 

Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  minerals  on  Federal  lands 
which  are  part  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  and 
constitute  the  bed  or  bank  of  the  river  will  be  withdrawn  from  all 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws,  as  specified  in 
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section  9(a)  of  the  act.  Prospecting  and  issuance  of  leases, 
licenses,  and  permits,  however,  may  be  conducted  within  the 
eligible  river  segment  under  the  mineral  leasing  laws,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  as 
provided  in  section  9(b)  of  the  act. 


INTERRELATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

There  are  a  number  of  projects,  plans,  authorities,  and  studies  in 
Colorado  related  to  the  Gunnison  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study. 
These  range  from  public  laws  and  land  orders  to  existing  plans  and 
ongoing  studies. 


Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 


There  are  presently  no  rivers  in  Colorado  that  are  included  in  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  but  several  streams  in 
Colorado  besides  the  Gunnison  River  have  been  identified  for  study 
in  section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Among  these  are 
portions  of  the  Big  Thompson,  Cache  la  Poudre,  Colorado,  Dolores, 
Elk,  Green,  Conejos,  Los  Pinos,  Piedra,  and  Yampa  Rivers  (see 
figure  1-3).  Except  for  the  Dolores  River,  whose  study  was 
completed  in  1976  (FES  76-56),  evaluations  of  these  rivers  are  in 
progress  at  this  time. 


Endangered  Species  Act 

Provisions  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  concerning  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  outstanding  values  are  in  conformity  with  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1531-1543,  87  Stat.  884)  which  went  into 
effect  on  December  28,  1973.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  made  it 
a  violation  of  Federal  law  to  take  any  species  listed  as  endangered, 
except  under  permit  or  in  order  to  enhance  the  propagation  or 
survival  of  the  species,  and  established  a  new  "threatened"  classi¬ 
fication.  Several  species  covered  by  the  act  and  listed  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  June  14,  1976,  inhabit  the  proposed  wild  river 
area.  Provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  are  in  accord  with 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 


Executive  Order  11593 

As  provided  in  section  2(b)  of  Executive  Order  11593  (May  13, 
1971),  cultural  resources  within  the  proposed  river  corridor  are 
being  protected  in  consultation  with  the  Colorado  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation.  This  requirement  is  in  keeping  with  the  Wild  and 
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Scenic  Rivers  Act  which  states  that  "...  primary  emphasis  shall 
be  given  to  protecting  (component's)  .  .  .  historic,  archeologic, 
and  scientific  features." 


Public  Law  94-567 


A  wilderness  area  containing  11,180  acres  (4,524  ha)  was  estab¬ 
lished  within  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument  on 
October  20,  1976  (FES  73-56  and  supplement  FES  76-37),  including 
a  portion  of  the  river  covered  by  this  proposal.  Designation  of  the 
Gunnison  River  would  be  compatible  with  the  wilderness  area  in  the 
monument. 


Presidential  Proclamation  No.  2033 


The  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument,  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  proposed  wild  river  segment  flows,  was 
established  as  a  part  of  the  National  Park  System  by  President 
Herbert  Hoover  on  March  2,  1933,  under  authority  provided  in  the 
Antiquities  Act  of  June  8,  1906.  The  boundaries  of  the  area  were 
enlarged  by  Presidential  Proclamation  2286  and  2372  of  May  16, 
1938,  and  October  28,  1969,  respectively.  The  three  proclamations 
specifically  direct  that  no  unauthorized  person  shall  "appropriate, 
injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  feature  of  this  monument." 

Public  Law  85-391  of  May  1,  1958,  authorized  certain  land 
exchanges  for  the  monument.  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3344  of 
April  13,  1960,  excluded  certain  lands  from  within  the  monument's 
authorized  boundary.  No  conflict  would  exist  between  authorities 
under  which  the  monument  was  established  and  river  designation 
under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 


Public  Land  Order  No.  5261 


All  lands  proposed  for  designation  outside  the  National  Monument 
are  within  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Approximately  30,080  acres 
(12,173  ha)  comprise  this  withdrawal  area  designated  by  Public 

Land  Order  No.  5621  on  October  1,  1972. 

The  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  established  by  the  order 

were  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  the  public 

land  laws  (30  U.S.C.  chapter  2),  but  not  from  leasing  under  the 

mineral  leasing  laws.  The  intent  of  this  order  is  in  accord  with  the 
proposal  for  river  designation. 
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Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (P.L.  94-579) 

This  act  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  give  priority 
to  the  designation  and  protection  of  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern.  The  proposal  resulting  from  the  Gunnison  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  study  recognizes  the  outstandingly  remarkable  values  of  the 
river  corridor  through  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  and 
the  potential  for  loss  of  these  values  through  the  construction  of 
proposed  water  resource  development  projects  in  the  area.  Thus, 
proposed  river  designation  is  compatible  with  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 


National  Park  Service  Master  Plan 


A  master  plan  setting  forth  objectives  for  management  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument  was 
published  in  1974.  In  keeping  with  the  Presidential  Proclamation 
that  established  the  monument,  this  plan  recognizes  the  geologic, 
scenic,  scientific,  and  educational  values  inherent  in  the  area  and 
provides  guidance  for  their  proper  use  and  enjoyment.  The  pro¬ 
posed  river  designation  is  compatible  with  the  monument's  manage¬ 
ment  plan. 


Bureau  of  Land  Management  Framework  Plan 

Prior  to  establishment  of  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  by 
Secretarial  Order,  a  management  framework  plan  was  completed  for 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  Planning  Unit  on  January  1,  1969.  Efforts  to 
develop  a  master  plan  for  the  withdrawn  lands  in  the  gorge  were 
initiated  in  November  1972.  This  master  plan,  which  will  be 
finalized  within  one  year  after  the  Gunnison  River  has  been  desig¬ 
nated,  provides  for  (1)  h i stori c/a rcheo logic  site  stabilization  and 
restoration,  (2)  development  of  camp  and  picnic  sites  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  North  Fork  (Pleasant  Forks  area),  and  (3)  construc¬ 
tion  of  similar  facilities  at  each  of  the  trailheads  in  the  gorge.  In 
addition,  scenic  and  public  use  easements,  including  those  required 
to  ensure  access  to  the  Chukar  Canyon  Trail,  will  be  negotiated. 
The  objectives  of  this  proposal  are  in  conformance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  draft  framework  plan. 


Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 

The  proposal  to  preserve  a  segment  of  the  Gunnison  River  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  goals  of  the  preliminary  Colorado  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (1976).  In  1969,  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources  established  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  consider  criteria  for  a  State  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
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System.  As  a  result,  criteria  were  established  for  identifying 
rivers  as  "wild,"  "scenic,"  and  "recreational,"  which  closely  parallel 
Federal  definitions  for  comparable  rivers;  however,  legislative  action 
will  be  required  before  a  State  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  is 
established  in  Colorado. 


Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 


The  proposed  action  is  in  accord  with  the  first  natiowide  outdoor 
recreation  plan  which  was  completed  in  1973.  The  report  on  that 
effort,  Outdoor  Recreation — A  Legacy  for  America,  recommends  the 
inclusion  of  additional  rivers  into  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 


Four  Corners  Regional  Planning  Commission 

Among  the  goals  and  objectives  set  forth  by  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Planning  Commission  in  the  Colorado  Preliminary  State 
Development  Plan  of  May  1969  is  the  recommendation  for  strong 
legislation  and/or  firm  implementation  of  legislation  to  protect 
Colorado's  water  resources  from  misuse  and  contamination.  This 
type  of  protection  will  be  provided  by  the  proposal. 


Colorado  Land  Use  Commission 


In  its  report,  A  Land  Use  Program  for  Colorado,  April  1974,  the 
Colorado  Land  Use  Commission  provided~an  outline  for  environmental 
programs  within  the  State,  suggesting  the  creation  of  linear  parks 
along  the  rivers  and  streams  or  other  environmental  corridors  in 
order  to  preserve  shorelines  and  other  environmental  qualities. 
Environmental  concerns  are  recognized  by  the  commission  as  being 
critical  and  worthy  of  special  attention  in  Planning  Region  10,  in 
which  the  Gunnison  River  is  located  (see  figure  1-4).  Objectives  of 
the  Land  Use  Program  and  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  are 
compatible. 


Gunnison  River  Basin  Study 

A  cooperative  study  of  the  water  and  related  land  resources  in  the 
Gunnison  River  Basin  in  Colorado  was  completed  by  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  November  1962.  While  this  study  does  not  specifically  identify 
the  potential  for  national  designation  of  the  Gunnison  River,  it  does 
recognize  the  need  to  provide  public  recreation  opportunities. 
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Colorado  River  Storage  Act  of  1956 


Public  Law  84-485  states  that  "It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
no  dam  or  reservoir  constructed  under  the  authorization  of  this  Act 
shall  be  within  any  national  park  or  monument."  This  law,  not 
Presidential  Proclamation  No.  2033  or  wilderness  designation,  is  the 
statutory  basis  prohibiting  water  resource  development  projects 
authorized  by  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act  from  encroaching  on 
lands  within  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument. 


Water  Resource  Projects 

The  existing  Curecanti  Project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
is  located  immediately  upstream  from  the  proposed  river  designation, 
is  discussed  in  chapter  II  under  "Water  Resources."  Other  water 
resource  development  projects  proposed  for  development  in  the 
study  corridor  are  also  discussed  in  chapter  II.  These  include 
proposals  by  the  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association,  Pittsburg  and 
Midway  Coal  Mining  Company,  and  the  City  of  Delta,  Colorado. 


Clean  Air  Act  of  1977 


Public  Law  95-95,  as  amended,  designated  the  Black  Canyon  of  the 
Gunnison  National  Monument  as  a  Class  I  area  concerning  air 
quality.  Under  this  classification  the  monument  is  considered  to 
have  "pristine  air,"  and  no  deterioration  of  air  quality  is  allowed. 
According  to  the  act,  visibility  is  one  aspect  of  this  classification; 
therefore,  no  activities  are  allowed  which  would  detract  from  the 
monument's  scenic  vistas.  Since  use  expected  to  occur  due  to  river 
designation  is  not  expected  to  reduce  air  quality  to  any  significant 
degree,  the  proposal  is  fully  in  accord  with  this  act. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


The  Gunnison  River  rises  among  the  high  peaks  of  the  Sawatch 
Range  and  flows  generally  west  for  about  250  miles  (402  km), 
joining  the  Colorado  River  near  the  City  of  Grand  Junction.  The 
Gunnison  and  its  tributaries  drain  parts  of  the  Sawatch,  West  Elk, 
and  San  Juan  Ranges,  as  well  as  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  totaling 
some  3,000  miles  (4,828  km)  of  river  channel.  The  natural  environ¬ 
ment  is  extremely  diverse  within  the  Gunnison  basin. 


REGIONAL  SETTING 

The  region  described  in  the  following  text  corresponds  to  the 
Gunnison  River  Basin  located  in  southcentral  Colorado  (see  figure 
2-1).  The  basin  encompasses  about  8,020  square  miles  (20,772 
krrr),  or  approximately  8  percent  of  the  State,  and  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (7,826  square  miles  or  20,269 
km?).  At  its  greatest  dimensions,  the  region  is  some  145  miles  (233 
km)  across  from  east  to  west  and  95  miles  (153  km)  wide  from  north 
to  south. 


Physiography  and  Geology 

The  region  ranges  in  elevation  from  approximately  4,550  feet  (1,387 
m)  at  Grand  Junction  to  about  14,300  feet  (4,359  m)  at 
Uncompahgre  Peak  in  northwest  Hinsdale  County.  Mountain  ranges 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  region  are  composed  mostly  of 
Precambrian  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks  that  have  been  uplifted, 
except  for  the  West  Elk  and  Elk  Mountains. 

The  West  Elks  are  composed  of  thick  volcanic  piles  and  several 
uplifted  structures  that  were  formed  by  Tertiary  igneous  intru¬ 
sions.  The  Elk  Mountains  are  composed  mostly  of  folded  and 
faulted  sedimentary  rocks.  In  the  western  part  of  the  region, 
several  thousand-feet-thick  beds  of  sedimentary  rocks,  chiefly  of 
the  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  ages,  rest  on  the  Precambrian  basement. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  region,  the  San  Juan  Mountains  consist 
chiefly  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  basin's  geology  is  illustrated  in 
figure  2-2. 


Mineral  Resources 


The  eastern  mountains  rimming  the  region,  particularly  in  the 
southeast,  lie  partly  in  the  Colorado  mineral  belt  (see  figure  2-3). 
Large  amounts  of  precious  and  base  metals,  as  well  as  significant 
amounts  of  uranium,  tungsten,  manganese,  molybdenum,  iron,  and 
titanium,  have  been  produced  in  the  Gunnison  River  Basin. 
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Records  of  the  Grand  Junction  Office  of  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  (ERDA)  show  that  as  of  January  1, 
1977,  10  properties  within  the  region  have  produced  414,500  tons 
(376,032  metric  tons)  of  uranium  ore  having  an  average  grade  of 
0.27  percent  LUOg.  Considered  to  be  high-grade,  the  ore 
contained  2,266,400°pounds  (1,028  metric  tons)  of  uranium  oxide. 
Nearly  all  of  the  ore  was  processed  at  a  Gunnison,  Colorado,  mill 
which  operated  from  February  1958  to  April  1962  with  a  capacity  of 
200  tons  (181  metric  tons)  of  ore  per  day. 


Energy  Resources 

Coal,  oil,  and  gas  are  the  primary  fossil  fuels  found  in  the  region. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  both  thermal  and  hydropower 
electric  generation  facilities.  Although  there  are  some  geothermal 
resources  in  the  region,  they  have  limited  values  for  recreation, 
space  heating,  and  other  minor  uses.  As  mentioned  in  the  "Mineral 
Resources"  section,  uranium  is  another  important  energy  source 
found  in  the  region. 

Fossil  Fuels.  Most  of  the  fossil  fuel  resources  are  concentrated  in 
the  western  half  of  the  region.  The  Uinta  coal  region,  which 
overlaps  the  lower  part  of  the  study  area,  contains  the  largest 
deposits  of  any  of  Colorado's  eight  coal  regions  .1  Coal  fields  of 
this  region  occur  on  moderately-to-steeply-dipping  flanks  of  the 
Piceance  Basin,  a  southeastward  extension  of  Utah's  Uinta  Basin. 

Much  of  the  region  is  not  favorable  for  oil  and  gas  occurrence  due 
to  a  lack  of  potential  source  rocks.  Broad  areas  are  underlain  by 
igneous  rock,  or  by  Precambrian  rocks  at  or  near  the  surface. 
The  remaining  sedimentary  areas  of  the  region  have  not  yet  been 
fully  explored.  Only  Delta,  Mesa,  and  Montrose  Counties  are 
known  to  have  oil  or  gas  resources.  There  were  34  producing  wells 
in  Mesa  County  and  none  in  either  Delta  or  Montrose  Counties  at 
the  close  of  1976.  Total  accumulative  production  to  date  for  Mesa 
County  is  16,646  barrels  of  oil  and  61.4  million  cubic  feet  (1.74 
million  cubic  meters)  of  natural  gas. 

Electric  Power  Sources.  Facilities  for  producing  electric  power  in 
the  region  are  depicted  in  figure  2-3.  Except  for  a  few  small 


1.  Hornbaker,  A.L.  and  Holt,  Richard  D.  "1972  Summary  of  Coal 
Resources  in  Colorado,"  Special  Publication  No.  3,  Colorado 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  1973,  p.  14. 
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plants  built  by  electric  utilities  as  single-purpose  power  projects, 
hydroelectric  power  resources  in  the  region  have  been  developed 
mainly  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  part  of  the  Curecanti 
Project.  In  1977,  the  installed  capacity  of  the  project's  two  exist¬ 
ing  reservoirs  (Blue  Mesa  and  Morrow  Point)  totaled  180  megawatts 
(MW).  The  installed  capacity  of  the  two  remaining  developed  hydro- 
power  facilities  in  the  region  (Ouray  and  Redlands)  is  about  2  MW. 
The  Ouray  plant  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1974  and  has  been  out 
of  operation  since  then.  The  Crystal  project,  located  immediately 
upstream  from  the  study  area,  has  an  installed  capacity  of  28  MW 
and  was  completed  in  1978. 

There  are  four  thermal -electric  power  facilities  in  the  region.  Two 
of  these  plants,  Oliver  and  Jim  Bullock,  are  steam-electric  and 
owned  by  the  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association,  Inc.  While  they 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  13  MW,  only  the  Jim  Bullock  plant  (10 
MW)  is  presently  in  operation.  The  Delta  plant  is  an  internal 
combustion  facility  of  about  5  MW  installed  capacity  owned  by  the 
Delta  Municipal  Light  and  Power  Company.  The  only  existing 
industrial  power  facility  in  the  region  is  a  steam- electric  generation 
plant  of  2.5  MW  capacity  at  Delta  which  is  owned  by  the  Holly 
Sugar  Corporation. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  electrical  generation  from  all  sources  was 
about  716,400  megawatt  hours  (MWH)  in  1975.  Loads  partially 
served  by  these  facilities  are  located  primarily  in  Arizona, 
Colorado,  and  Utah. 


Climate 


Average  annual  precipitation  varies  from  more  than  40  inches  (102 
cm)  at  the  higher  elevations  to  less  than  10  inches  (25  cm)  in  the 
lower  valleys.  Annual  precipitation  at  Montrose  and  Gunnison 
averages  about  9.5  and  11.2  inches  (24.2  and  28.5  cm), 
respectively. 

Temperatures  also  vary  considerably.  The  record  official  low 
temperature  in  Colorado  occurred  within  the  region  on  February  1, 
1951,  at  Taylor  Park  Dam  north  of  Gunnison  when  it  dropped  to 
-60°F  (-51  °C).  Summer  temperatures  in  the  lower  basin  occa¬ 
sionally  exceed  100°F  (38 °C).  Average  annual  temperatures  at 
Montrose  and  Gunnison  are  49.1°F  and  37.7°F  (9.5°C  and  3.2°C), 
respectively. 


Soils 


Fifteen  general  soil  map  units  occur  in  the  region  (see  table  2-1). 
These  units  represent  areas  containing  more  than  one  kind  of  soil 
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which  are  closely  associated  and  characteristically  found  together 
within  a  particular  type  of  landscape  setting.  Soil  map  units 
having  good  potential  for  such  uses  as  camping,  picnicking,  hiking, 
and  development  of  recreation  facilities  include  two  types--the 
Ustollic  Haplargid  unit,  which  is  noted  for  the  scenery  associated 
with  it;  and  the  Aridic  Argiboroll-Aridic  Haploboroll  unit,  which  has 
wildlife  development  potential,  particularly  for  deer  and  grouse. 
These  units,  as  well  as  the  Lithic  Ustic  Torriorthent  unit,  are 
found  in  the  study  corridor. 

Sediment  yield,  the  mass  of  sediment  transported  per  unit  area  per 
unit  time,  is  very  minor  in  the  higher  zones  where  most  of  the 
runoff  is  snowmelt  and  vegetative  cover  conditions  are  generally 
good.  Sediment  yield  classification  parameters  are  defined  in  the 
following  table: 


Type  of  Erosion 
Severe 

Very  High 
High 

Moderate 

Low 

Very  Low 


SEDIMENT  YIELD 

Definition 


Stream  banks  or  gullies  with  average  depth 
of  5  feet  (1.5  km)  or  more  and  having  a 
sediment  yield  of-1. 0-2.0  acre  feet/bank  mile/ 
year  (770-1530  mVbank  km/year) 


1. 0-3.0  acre,  feey square  mile/year 
(480-1430  nr/km  /year) 


0. 5-1.0  aci^  feet/square  mile/year 
(240-480  hi  /kmvyear) 


0.2-0. 5  aci^  feet/square  mile/year 
(100-240  nr/ kirr/year) 

0. 1-0.2  acre  feet/square  mile/year 
50-100  mJ/ km  /year) 


0.1  acre  faet/square  mile/year 
(  50  mJ/ kmVyear) 


Naturally  high  yields  have  been  increased  by  overgrazing  in  the 
lower  zones,  and  the  arid  climate  has  inhibited  regeneration  of  the 
vegetative  cover.  As  shown  in  figure  2-4,  areas  of  both  moderate 
and  high  sediment  yield  exist  in  the  study  corridor. 
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Vegetation 

A  wide  range  of  cover  conditions  exists,  making  this  an  area  of 
great  ecological  diversity.  In  addition  to  irrigated  and  dry  farm¬ 
land,  there  are  five  major  vegetative  types  present  (see  figure 
2-5).  Of  these,  approximately  52  percent  of  the  pinyon -juniper¬ 
sagebrush,  37  percent  of  the  salt  desert  shrub,  10  percent  of  the 
ponderosa  pine-scrub  oak,  and  1  percent  of  the  spruce-fir  types 
have  been  converted  to  irrigated  farmland.  These  altered  lands 
now  produce  such  cash  crops  as  fruit,  grass,  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  the  pinyon-juniper-sagebrush  type  has  been 
converted  to  dry  farmland  which  produces  some  hay  and  winter 
wheat. 


Water  Resources 


Melting  snowpack  in  the  high  mountain  areas  is  the  region's 
principal  water  supply.  Water  yields  to  the  Gunnison  River  range 
from  more  than  30  inches  (76.2  cm)  per  year  of  runoff  in  parts  of 
the  Anthracite  Range  and  West  Elk  and  San  Juan  Mountains,  to  less 
than  1  inch  (2.5  cm)  per  year  in  the  low,  dry,  warmer  parts  of  the 
region.  The  drainage  area  above  the  study  segment  accounts  for 
60  percent  of  the  undepleted  flow  of  the  Gunnison  River,  i.e.,  the 
flow  that  would  have  existed  without  the  influence  of  man. 

Surface  waters  of  the  region  are  generally  of  excellent  quality  and, 
in  most  areas,  well  suited  to  irrigation.  There  are  a  few  places  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  region  where  return  flows  from  irrigated 
areas,  or  inflows  from  salt  or  sediment-producing  areas,  contain 
undesirable  amounts  of  sediment  or  dissolved  salts.  These  small 
flows  are  rapidly  diluted  by  the  larger  streams  into  which  they 
flow.  The  adverse  effects  are  generally  localized,  and  they  have 
little  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  water  supply  of  the  region  as  a 
whole. 

The  Gunnison  River  above  the  study  segment  is  used  for  generation 
of  hydroelectric  power  as  well  as  for  municipal,  industrial,  and 
irrigation  purposes.  Small  quantities  are  diverted  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Gunnison  to  the  Arkansas  and  Rio  Grande  Basins  by 
the  Larkspur,  Tarbell,  and  Tabor  Ditches.  The  Gunnison  Tunnel, 
whose  intake  is  located  just  upstream  from  the  study  segment, 
furnishes  water  for  irrigation  to  the  nearby  Uncompahgre  Valley. 
Completed  in  1910,  it  was  the  first  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  in 
Colorado. 

The  only  significant  change  altering  average  upper  basin  depletions 
since  1960  was  the  development  of  the  Curecanti  Unit.  This  unit, 
authorized  by  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (P.L.  84-485) 
in  1956  and  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  supplies 
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long-term  hydroelectric  power  and  carryover  water  storage  for  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  This  unit  consists  of  3  dams  and 
reservoirs--Blue  Mesa,  Morrow  Point,  and  Crystal — and  inundates 
nearly  35  miles  (56  km)  of  the  Gunnison  River  above  the  Study 
segment.  Figure  2-5a  shows  regional  water  resource  developments. 

North  of  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir  in  western  Gunnison  County,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  authorized  Fruitland  Mesa  Project  would 
take  water  from  three  Gunnison  River  tributaries--Soap,  Curecanti, 
and  Crystal  Creeks.  Soap  Creek  flows  would  be  regulated  by  Soap 
Park  Reservoir.  The  project  would  irrigate  lands  in  Montrose  and 
Delta  Counties,  east  of  the  study  area.  Return  flows  would  enter 
the  Gunnison  River  via  the  Smith  Fork  and  Crystal  Creek. 

Ground  water  in  the  region  is  uncommon  and  high  in  dissolved 
solids.  Consequently,  there  has  been  relatively  little  use  of  this 
water  source,  and  relatively  little  data  have  been  developed  on  its 
use.  It  is  estimated  that  ground  water  provides  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  region's  total  water  consumption. 


Fish  and  Wildlife 


The  diversity  of  vegetative  cover  and  water  temperature  conditions 
provides  a  wide  variety  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  types.  (Figure 
2-6  illustrates  some  popular  game  species'  distribution  in  the  Gunni¬ 
son  Basin.)  Virtually  all  lakes  and  streams  are  managed  by  the 
Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife,  with  primary  emphasis  on  such  trout 
species  as  the  rainbow,  German  brown,  and  cutthroat.  With  some 
exceptions,  such  as  mule  deer,  which  are  increasing  from  a  sub- 
optimal  level,  most  fish  and  wildlife  populations  within  the  region 
are  currently  at  or  near  optimum  levels  with  respect  to  their 
habitats. 

The  valley  floors  below  6,000  feet  (1,829  m)  in  elevation  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  agricultural  and  are  of  limited  value  to  wildlife  relative 
to  natural  vegetation.  Lands  up  to  1,000  feet  (300  m)  above  the 
irrigated  fields  contain  primarily  sagebrush  and  associated  plant 
species,  many  of  which  are  utilized  by  wildlife.  These  areas  gen¬ 
erally  constitute  the  lower  limits  of  big  game  winter  range  and  are 
valuable  to  a  host  of  other  wildlife  species,  including  many  small 
mammals,  raptors,  and  songbirds. 

Areas  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet  (2,134  and  2,438  m)  elevation 
are  the  heart  of  big  game  winter  range  for  mule  deer  and  elk,  and 
they  also  support  a  small  number  of  Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep 
in  the  winter.  Above  8,000  feet  (2,438  m),  subalpine  and  alpine 
vegetation  provide  summer  range  for  big  game.  Sparsely  vegetated 
high  mountain  peaks  and  isolated  rocky  crags  provide  summer  range 
for  the  bighorn  sheep. 

Endangered  fish  and  wildlife  species  of  the  region  that  are  on  the 
Federal  list  include  the  American  peregrine  falcon,  bald  eagle,  and 
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Colorado  squawfish.  The  razorback  sucker  (humpback  sucker), 
proposed  for  inclusion  on  the  Federal  list  as  a  threatened  species, 
is  found  in  the  Gunnison  River  below  the  study  area.  The  river 
otter,  peregrine  falcon,  greater  sandhill  crane,  humpback  sucker, 
Colorado  squawfish,  and  white  pelican  appear  on  the  Colorado 
threatened  and  endangered  species  Jist  and  are  found,  at  least 
occasionally,  within  the  regional  area. 


Cultural  Resources 


Archeological  evidence  indicates  that  the  Gunnison  River  area  has 
been  sporadically  utilized  on  a  temporary,  seasonal  basis  over  the 
past  10,000  years  by  a  variety  of  cultural  groups.  Fragmentary 
Folsom  points,  dating  from  approximately  10,000  years  ago,  have 
been  found  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  and  near  the  town  of 
Cimarron  just  south  of  Morrow  Point  Dam.  Excavated  sites  in  the 
general  region  suggest  intermittent  occupation  and  possible  influ¬ 
ence  by  Desert  Archaic,  Basketmaker,  Fremont,  and  Anasazi  cul¬ 
tural  groups. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Shoshonean  speakers,  historically  known 
as  the  Utes,  gradually  moved  into  the  area  after  A. D.  1150.  The 
Tabeguache  of  the  Uncompahgre  Ute  band  wintered  along  the  Un¬ 
compahgre  and  Gunnison  Rivers  between  present-day  Montrose  and 
Grand  Junction.  During  the  summer  they  hunted  at  higher  eleva¬ 
tions  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  to  the  south  and  in  the  headwaters 
of  the  Gunnison  River  along  Tomichi  Creek  to  the  east.  Many  of 
the  small,  temporary  campsites  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Mesa 
Lake  and  along  the  rims  of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
National  Monument  are  apparently  related  to  this  late  prehistoric 
and  early  historic  occupation. 

The  Black  Canyon  region  has  been  known  to  Europeans  since  the 
late  1700s.  In  1765  the  Juan  de  Rivera  Expedition  found  the  Black 
Canyon  area  of  the  Gunnison  River  while  searching  for  silver.  In 
1776  the  Dominguez-Escalante  Expedition  crossed  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Gunnison,  which  they  called  the  San  Javier.  Exploration  of  the 
region  resumed  in  the  1630s  with  the  arrival  of  fur  trappers.  The 
area  became  so  well  traveled  that  Antione  Robidoux  built  a  fur 
trading  fort  by  the  Uncompahgre  River  in  1835  which  lasted  until 


2.  Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife  and  Plants,  U.S.D.I., 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Federal  Register,  Thursday,  July  14, 
1977,  Part  V. 

3.  Colorado  Threatened  and  Endangered  Wildlife  List.  An  action 
of  the  Colorado  Wildlife  Commission.  February  1,  1976. 
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the  1840s.  In  addition  to  fur  trappers,  some  of  the  more  prominent 
visitors  to  the  Gunnison  country  included  Marcus  Whitman,  of 
Oregon  mission  fame,  and  Captain  John  W.  Gunnison,  for  whom  the 
Gunnison  River  was  named. 

The  1860s  saw  major  developments  in  the  region,  including  the 
discovery  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in  1861. 
The  Ute  Indians  blocked  exploration,  however,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  were  moved  as  a  result  of  the  Brunot  Treaty  of  1873  that  the 
San  Juans  boomed. 

In  1875  a  road  over  Marshall  Pass  was  completed,  and  the  town  of 
Gunnison  had  effective  transportation.  That  same  year,  Ferdinand 
V.  Hayden,  one  of  Colorado's  best- known  surveyors,  provided  the 
first  accurate  surveys  for  the  Gunnison  and  Tomichi  areas.  In  1881 
tracks  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  reached  Gunnison. 
This  narrow  gauge  line  provided  the  San  Juans  with  cheap  trans¬ 
portation,  and  mining  boomed.  Though  most  of  the  route  of  the 
narrow  gauge  railroad  is  now  inundated  by  the  Curecanti  Project,  a 
small  section  is  exposed  above  Morrow  Point  Dam. 

In  1910  the  Gunnison  Diversion  Tunnel  was  completed,  sending  the 
Gunnison  River's  water  from  East  Portal  to  the  Uncompahgre  Valley 
to  irrigate  80,000  acres  of  land.  This  was  one  of  Colorado's  first 
diversion  tunnels.  Because  of  its  historic  significance,  the  tunnel 
has  been  named  a  National  Engineering  Landmark  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


Recreational  Resources 


Today  the  region  is  renowned  for  its  abundance  and  diversity  of 
recreation  resources.  More  than  95  percent  of  the  Gunnison  River 
within  the  study  corridor,  about  28  miles  (45  km),  is  contained  in 
either  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument  (12.7  miles, 
20.4  km)  or  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  (13.5  miles,  21.7 
km). 

Major  recreation  areas,  or  areas  where  recreation  is  a  primary  use, 
attract  visitors  from  a  large  geographic  region.  These  areas  are 
depicted  in  figure  2-7.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  approximately 
256,000  acres  (103,600  ha)  associated  with  these  areas,  as  sum¬ 
marized  in  table  2-2,  is  in  Federal  ownership.  Recreation  acreage 
represents  about  5  percent  of  the  total  land  and  water  surface  in 
the  region.  Besides  Federal  areas,  the  total  includes  State,  local, 
private,  and  quasi-public  facilities,  as  well  as  sites  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  the  National  Registry  of 
Natural  Landmarks. 
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Although  most  of  the  reservoirs  in  the  region  have  been 
constructed  to  serve  irrigation  water  needs,  many  also  supply  such 
recreation  opportunities  as  boating  and  fishing.  Numerous  fishing 
lakes  are  concentrated  northwest  of  the  study  segment  on  Grand 
Mesa,  one  of  America's  largest  fiat-top  mountains,  at  elevations  of 
about  10,000  feet  (3,048  m). 

Several  rivers  and  streams  that  possess  noteworthy  value  for 
fishing  and  river  floating,  located  within  150  miles  (240  km)  of  the 
study  corridor,  are  shown  in  figure  2-7a.  Among  these,  the  Taylor 
River  is  well  known  for  its  fishery  and  the  Dolores,  Colorado,  and 
Arkansas  for  floating  and  related  activities. 


Table  2-2 

GUNNISON  RIVER  REGION 
Existing  Recreation  Acreage 


Ownership 

Federal: 

U.S.  Forest  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(Public  Lands) 

State 

Local : 

City 

County 

Private 

Quasi-public* 

TOTALS 


Acres  (Hectares) 

Percent 

141,800  ( 

57,400) 

55 

57,200  ( 

23,100) 

22 

30,300  ( 

12,300) 

12 

2,900  ( 

1,200) 

1 

800  ( 

330) 

less  than  1 

100  ( 

50) 

less  than  1 

22,800  ( 

9,200) 

9 

100  ( 

50) 

less  than  1 

256,000  (103,600) 

100 

*Under  private  ownership  or  control,  but  open  to  the  public. 
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Estimates  of  recreation  use  occurring  in  the  region  during  1973  are 
given  in  table  2-3,  ranked  in  their  order  of  popularity.  For  the 
activities  shown,  the  length  of  recreation  season  varies  between 
about  250  days  for  hiking  and  150  days  for  snow  skiing. 

According  to  the  1976  Colorado  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  (SCORP),  recreation  needs  exist  in  Region  10  for 
all  activities  listed  in  table  2-3.  Although  the  exact  magnitude  of 
these  needs  is  not  known  in  many  instances,  the  SCORP  does 
recognize  that  Colorado's  rivers  should  be  protected  for  their  scenic 
and  environmental  values,  in  addition  to  making  them  available  for 
recreation  use. 


Table  2-3 


GUNNISON  RIVER  REGION 


Participation  in 

Selected  Activities 

in  1973 

Participation  (Activity  Days)1 

Activity 

Colorado 

Residents 

Non-Residents 

Total 

Fishing 

2,312,7002 

991, 1002 

3,303,8002 

Hiking  (x-country/trails) 

852,700 

2,181,600 

3,034,300 

Camping 

949,900 

1,512,900 

2,462,800 

Picnicking 

453,400 

1,753,200 

2,206,600 

Four-wheeling  (Roads/Trails/ 
x-country) 

345,400 

1.046,500 

1,391,900 

Pleasure  driving  (Parks/ 
Recreation  Areas) 

64,800 

1,230,300 

1,295,100 

Horseback  riding  (Trails/ 
x-country) 

528,900, 

335,000, 

863,900, 

Hunting 

312,600* 

78,100* 

390,700* 

Game  playing  (Open  Space) 

356,200 

25,800 

382,000 

Snowskiing  (x-country) 

183,500 

51,800 

235,300 

Power  Boating 

21,600 

125,400 

147,000 

Snowmobiling  (Open  Space) 

129,500 

12,900 

142,400 

Boating-water  skiing 

10,800 

91,100 

101,900 

Technical  mountain  climbing 

10,800 

68,700 

79,500 

TOTALS 

6,532,800 

9,504,400 

16,037,200 

1 

Except  as  noted,  all  data  are  estimated  from  the  1974  Interim 
Colorado  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (Region  10)  and  are 
rounded  to  the  nearest  hundred  activity  days. 

2 

Estimate,  based  on  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife  information. 
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Much  of  the  canyon  use 

in  the  monument  occurs  at  overlooks 

along  the  north  and  south  rims. 


Population  and  Economy 

Between  1960  and  1970  population  grew  within  the  region  at  the 
rather  slow  rate  of  1.8  percent.  More  recently  (1970-75),  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  8  percent  as  the  recreation  industry,  migration 
from  urban  centers,  the  ingress  of  retired  and  semi-retired  people, 
and  manufacturing  and  energy-minerals  sectors  have  expanded. 
Western  State  College  in  Gunnison,  the  new  Delta -Montrose  Area 
Vocational  School,  Crested  Butte  ski  area,  Curecanti  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  region  as  a  place  to  live 
and  work. 

In  1970  Delta  and  Montrose  Counties  accounted  for  75  percent  of  the 
region's  population  of  45,000.  Population  density  in  some  areas  of 
the  region  was  as  low  as  0.2  person s/sq  mi  (0.08  person s/sq  km)  in 
1970.  Compared  with  Statewide  figures,  the  region  had  a  higher 
proportion  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age;  a  slightly  lower  level  of 
formal  education  attainment;  and  a  slightly  lower  level  of  housing 
quality  based  upon  the  number  of  persons  per  unit. 

In  fiscal  year  1972-73,  12.5  percent  of  the  total  population  was  on 
welfare,  and  6.7  percent  received  food  stamps.  Both  of  these 
figures  exceed  comparable  data  computed  on  a  Statewide  basis. 
This  suggests  that  a  significant  percentage  of  the  residents  are  not 
sharing  in  the  region's  general  economic  well-being. 

Agriculture  is  the  major  employer,  accounting  for  17.8  percent  of 
the  total  civilian  work  force  in  1973.  Although  total  farm  income  is 
generally  smaller  than  total  non-farm  income,  it  is  larger  than  any 
other  industry  sector. 

Mining  continues  to  run  second  as  an  employer,  but  it  has  the 
potential  to  expand  substantially  as  coal  deposits  in  the  region  are 
developed.  Most  of  the  present  coal  exploration  and  mining 
development  is  located  between  Delta  and  Paonia  Reservoir; 
however,  some  coal  mines  also  occur  near  Cedaredge  and  south  of 
Montrose. 

Income  in  the  trade  and  services  sector  reflects  the  significance  of 
recreation  and  tourist  activities.  For  Delta  and  Montrose  Counties, 
it  is  estimated  that  tourists  contribute  nearly  50  percent  of 
revenues  from  lodging  and  25  percent  from  restaurants,  with  lesser 
amounts  from  gasoline,  retail  food  sales,  retail  trade,  and  other 
services.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  Delta  County  received  about  $1.5 
million  in  tourist  dollars,  and  Montrose  County  received  about  $2.5 
million,  representing  a  combined  increase  of  approximately  30 
percent  since  1965. 
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Total  employment  In  the  region  increased  from  15,000  to  17,000 
between  1970  and  1973,  and  unemployment  decreased  from  6.2  to  4.2 
percent  between  1970  and  1974.  Labor  force  participation  rates  for 
the  region  were  significantly  lower  than  the  State  average  in  1970, 
a  fact  only  partially  explained  by  the  large  retirement  population. 
Regional  per  capita  personal  income,  although  below  the  $5,514 
average  for  Colorado,  has  shown  consistent  growth  since  1970. 
The  percent  of  families  (15.9)  below  the  poverty  level  further 
indicates  a  financial  disparity  or  deficit  for  some  segments  of  the 
population. 


T  ransportation 

While  scheduled  public  transportation  is  available  to  Montrose, 
Delta,  Gunnison,  and  Grand  Junction,  special  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  get  to  the  river  study  area.  Major  airports,  railroads,  and 
highways  that  serve  these  cities  and  towns  are  shown  in  figure  2-8. 

Federal,  State,  and  county  highways  account  for  about  4,700  miles 
(7,564  km)  of  roadway  in  the  region,  ranging  from  the  all-weather 
U.S.  highways  to  "primitive"  roads  on  which  no  maintenance  is 
done.  East- west  Interstate  70  passes  through  Grand  Junction 
immediately  outside  the  region  and  is  the  closest  interstate  highway 
to  the  study  area. 

Transcontinental  U.S.  Highway  50  provides  the  principal  access  to 
the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument.  Eight  miles 
(13  km)  east  of  Montrose  this  highway  connects  with  State  Route 
347,  the  5-mile  (8  km)  entrance  road  to  the  south  rim  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  It  is  about  80  miles  (129  km)  by  road  from  the  south  rim, 
through  Montrose,  Delta,  and  Crawford,  to  the  north  rim  of  the 
monument. 

Four  commercial  airports  serve  the  region --Walker  Field,  north  of 
Grand  Junction  off  Interstate  70;  Blake  Field,  north  of  the  U.S.  50 
and  State  Highway  92  intersection  at  Delta;  Montrose  County 
Airport,  located  north  of  Montrose  off  U.S.  Highway  50;  and 
Gunnison  County  Airport,  also  off  U.S.  Highway  50  south  of 
Gunnison. 

Although  passenger  and  freight  rail  service  have  declined,  expand¬ 
ing  development  of  resources  in  this  area  may  reverse  this  trend. 
Since  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  line  from 
Montrose  to  Ridgway  was  abandoned  recently,  freight  rail  service  in 
the  region  is  quite  limited.  The  only  passenger  rail  service  avail¬ 
able  is  immediately  outside  the  region  at  Grand  Junction. 
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Landownership  and  Use 

About  3.7  million  acres  (1.5  million  ha),  or  70  percent  of  the 
regional  land  area,  are  publicly  owned.  The  majority  of  these 
public  lands  are  in  Federal  ownership,  with  the  national  forests 
accounting  for  some  2.3  million  acres  (930,800  ha).  Most  of  the 
region's  remaining  1.4  million  acres  (583,000  ha),  about  28  percent 
of  the  total  acreage,  are  in  private  ownership.  Less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total  acreage  consists  of  State  and  local  areas. 

Lands  are  used  primarily  for  the  production  of  minerals,  timber, 
range-forage,  mountain  meadow  hay,  and  irrigated  crops.  There 
are  approximately  246,000  acres  (106,841  ha)  of  irrigated  land 
within  the  region.  Fruit  and  truck  crop  farming,  together  with 
general  and  cash -crop  farming  and  the  production  of  forage  and 
grain  crops  for  livestock  feed,  are  the  principal  types  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cropping.  Private  and  publicly  owned  nonirrigated  land 
furnishes  summer  grazing  for  livestock  enterprises. 


RIVER  CORRIDOR  SETTING 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Gunnison  River  is  the  50-mile  (80 
km)  Black  Canyon  which  begins  near  the  community  of  Sapinero  and 
extends  downstream  to  the  vicinity  of  Austin,  below  the  confluence 
of  the  main  stem  with  the  North  Fork.  The  upper  Black  Canyon, 
which  extends  from  near  Sapinero  to  the  Crystal  Dam  site,  was  set 
aside  for  hydropower  development  in  the  1950s;  the  lower  Black 
Canyon  remains  essentially  undeveloped,  especially  through  the 
study  area.  The  study  area  described  in  this  chapter  is  a  narrow 
visual  corridor,  averaging  about  3/4-mile  (1.2  km)  wide,  immedi¬ 
ately  adjacent  to  the  river  in  the  lower  Black  Canyon  from  the 
upstream  boundary  of  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument  to  the  confluence  with  the  North  Fork  (see  figure  2-0a). 

The  Gunnison  River  was  considered  in  two  segments  because  of 
their  differing  quality  of  resource  values  within  the  study  corridor. 
The  26.2-mile  (41.0  km)  upper  segment,  from  the  upstream 

boundary  of  the  monument  to  about  1  mile  (1.6  km)  below  the  Smith 
Fork  confluence,  was  considered  as  a  unit  because  of  its  consis¬ 
tently  outstanding  geologic,  scenic,  wildlife,  and  recreation  values. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  2.7-mile  (4.3  km)  lower  segment,  from 
below  the  Smith  Fork  to  the  North  Fork  confluence,  exhibited 
virtually  none  of  these  to  an  outstanding  degree. 


Scenic  and  Geologic  Resources 


The  overall  dominant  character  of  the  study  corridor  is  the  awe¬ 
inspiring  and  overwhelming  magnitude  of  the  river-carved  canyon, 


as  depicted  in  figure  2-9.  The  canyon  ranges  from  extremely  steep 
and  narrow  upstream  in  the  monument  to  very  wide,  with  a  small 
inner  canyon,  in  the  gorge  downstream.  Scenic  values  found  here 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  geologic  and  physiographic 
features  of  the  area. 

From  certain  vantage  points  along  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  the  best 
being  in  the  monument,  outstanding  panoramas  are  possible  of  the 
canyon  and  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys.  The  river,  nearly 
1/2  mile  (0.8  km)  below,  can  be  seen  and  heard,  but  distance 
obscures  the  turbulent  flow  of  the  river  and  a  casual  glance  gives 
no  indication  of  movement--the  river  and  its  canyon  apparently 
frozen  in  time.  Even  when  one  realizes  and  respects  the  tremen¬ 
dous  power  of  water  and  the  resistance  to  erosion  of  the  rock 
through  which  it  has  cut,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  a  feature  of 
such  proportions. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  along  the  river  for  the  length  of  the  study 
area  without  getting  in  the  water.  The  shoreline  is  generally 
narrow,  leaving  only  the  river  and  sheer,  high  walls  in  many 
locations.  The  upstream  part  of  the  river  in  the  monument  has  a 
very  steep  gradient,  resulting  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  deep,  dark 
pools.  In  the  lower  part  within  the  gorge,  the  gradient  is  gradual 
and  the  river  more  placid. 

Riparian  vegetation  is  typical  of  other  rivers  in  the  southwest,  but 
it  contrasts  with  the  adjacent  pinyon-juniper  and  exposed  rock, 
creating  an  oasis-like  appearance.  Each  twist  and  turn  of  the  river 
offers  a  new  view  of  the  canyon  walls,  streambank  vegetation, 
rocks,  rapids,  and  pools.  As  a  result,  the  quality  of  the  scenery 
is  outstanding. 

With  its  narrow,  sheer,  dark  walls,  the  monument  is  breathtaking 
and  unique.  It  has  no  significant  permanent  intrusions,  as 
indicated  in  figure  2-10.  The  gorge  is  not  as  overwhelming,  but 
its  inner-outer  canyon  relationship  is  geologically  more  diverse.  It 
is  relatively  free  of  intrusions  down  to  the  Smith  Fork.  Down¬ 
stream  from  the  Smith  Fork  the  scenic  quality  is  not  outstanding 
and  a  few  minor,  permanent  visual  intrusions  exist.  However,  the 
peaceful  waters  provide  an  opportunity  for  Whitewater  boaters  to 
relax  after  the  hectic  rapids.  These  and  other  scenic  and  geologic 
values  are  summarized  in  table  2-4  and  discussed  by  segment  below. 

Upper  Segment.  This  26-mile  (42  km)  reach  of  the  study  corridor 
extends  from  the  upstream  monument  boundary  to  about  1  mile  (2 
km)  below  the  Smith  Fork,  as  shown  in  figure  2-10.  From  a  scenic 
standpoint,  this  segment  is  further  divisible  into  three  distinct 
elements--the  upper  monument,  lower  monument,  and  gorge. 
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FIGURE^  2-9 

GUNNISON  RIVER  STUDY,  COLORADO 

CANYON  PROFILES 

(see  Visual  Intrusions  Map  for  locations) 
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Upper  Monument  (7.5  miles;  12.1  km).  The  upper  reach  of  the 
Gunnison  River  in  the  monument,  from  its  southern  boundary  to  the 
vicinity  of  Painted  Wall,  flows  through  a  deep,  sombre,  precipitous 
gorge  of  dark  Precambrian  rock  where  the  plummeting  vertical 
aspect  of  the  canyon  walls  is  extreme.  At  its  most  constricted 
point — a  site  known  as  the  Narrows  (see  figure  2-9,  profile  F) — the 
canyon  is  only  40  feet  (12  m)  across  at  its  base,  1,750  feet  (530  m) 
from  river  to  rim,  and  1,100  feet  (335  m)  across  those  rims. 

Average  stream  gradient  is  120  feet  per  mile  (22  m/km),  in  compar¬ 
ison  to  80  feet  per  mile  (15  m/km)  for  the  Yellowstone  River  in  its 
Grand  Canyon.  In  one  2-mile  (3  km)  stretch,  the  Gunnison  drops 
480  feet  (146  m).  An  even  steeper  gradient  occurs  within  a  1-mile 
(2  km)  segment  of  this  reach  where  the  river  drops  275  feet  (84 
m),  and  there  is  a  43-foot  (13  m)  cataract  terminating  in  a  17-foot 
(5  m)  waterfall. 

The  Painted  Wall  in  this  segment  is  the  highest  cliff  in  Colorado, 
averaging  2,250  feet  (685  m).  The  shoreline  varies  between  narrow 
and  nonexistent.  It  is  clogged  with  rocks  and  boulders,  though 
there  are  also  some  small  beaches  and  thickly  vegetated  streambanks 
where  box  elder  grows. 

Rainbow  and  brown  trout  are  common  here.  Wildlife  tends  to  be 
sparse  down  in  the  canyon,  though  in  warm  months  birdlife  usually 
is  abundant.  Violet-green  swallows  are  among  the  most  common 
birds,  often  skimming  in  flocks  just  above  the  river,  hunting 
insects.  Higher  up,  wildlife  is  generally  typical  of  the  regional 
ecosystems . 

Lower  Monument  (5.2  miles;  8.4  km).  The  lower  reach  of  the  Black 

Canyon  through  the  monument  from  the  vicinity  of  Painted  Wall  to 

the  monument-gorge  boundary  is  deeper  than  the  upper  stretch- - 
maximum  is  2,700  feet  (820  m)  near  Warner  Point--but  is  not  quite 
as  spectacular.  The  walls  start  to  flare  outward  as  shown  in  figure 

2-9  (profile  E),  and  the  river's  gradient  itself  is  less,  averaging  45 

feet/mile  (9  m/km).  The  shoreline  remains  narrow  and  rocky,  the 
canyon  walls  dark  and  rugged,  and  the  vertical  aspect  extreme  and 
often  dizzying.  Vegetative  and  wildlife  communities  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  upper  monument,  though  box  elders  appear  more  often 
on  the  streambank. 

The  Gorge  (13.5  miles;  21.7  km).  About  1  mile  (1.6  km)  below  the 
monument  boundary  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands,  the 
landscape  changes  abruptly.  In  this  reach  which  continues  down¬ 
stream  to  about  1  mile  (1.6  km)  below  the  Smith  Fork,  and  which  is 

represented  in  figure  2-9  (profiles  D,  C,  and  B),  the  younger 

sedimentary  rocks  have  been  stripped  partly  away  over  eons  of 
geologic  time  but  are  well  preserved  in  an  outer  wall  and  rim.  The 

result  is  a  double  canyon,  composed  of  an  inner  and  outer  gorge. 
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River  flow  is  severely  constricted  at  the  Narrows. 


I 

Colorf 


A  broad  outer  canyon  dwarfs  the  narrow  inner 
canyon  through  the  gorge. 


The  river  itself  is  entrenched  in  a  steep,  narrow  inner  canyon  of 
dark  Precambrian  rocks,  many  of  which  are  severely  deformed. 
The  distance  from  river  to  inner  rim  varies  between  400  and  800 
feet  (120  and  240  m);  inner  rim  to  inner  rim  distance  varies  from 
600  feet  (180  m)  to  a  quarter-mile  (400  m).  Above  this  lower  inner 
gorge  flares  a  broad,  spacious  canyon  carved  through  a  succession 
of  lavender,  red,  green,  gray,  and  tan  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
strata.  Depth  of  this  outer  gorge  ranges  between  1,000  and  2,000 
feet  (300  and  600  m);  its  width  is  approximately  2  miles  (3  km). 
Three  major  tributary  canyons  drop  down  to  the  Gunnison  along 
this  segment.  The  largest  of  these,  the  Smith  Fork,  rises  in  the 
West  Elk  Mountains  and  contains  a  fairly  large  stream,  but  nearly 
all  of  its  water  is  used  for  irrigation  on  land  northeast  of  the  study 
area.  Red  Rock  Canyon  Creek  drains  the  Bostwick  Park  area  to 
the  south  of  the  monument.  Chukar  Canyon  provides  the  primary 
access  to  the  river  just  below  the  monument. 

The  sequence  of  rocks,  which  extends  from  Precambrian  to 
Cretaceous,  covers  a  span  of  1.75  billion  years.  The  wide  variety 
of  strata  tend  to  color  this  segment  more  brilliantly  than  in  the 
monument;  here,  in  addition  to  the  somber  grays,  are  buffs, 
greens,  lavenders,  tans,  and  reds.  This  color  variety  is  closely 
related  to  the  geology  which  shows  many  unique  structural 
features,  the  most  prominent  being  the  dramatically  exposed  Ute 
Indian  Fault  and  the  equally  evident  Uncompahgre  Unconformity. 

The  shoreline  of  the  inner  gorge  is  variable.  In  places  there  are 
broad  flats  and  benches;  almost  as  often  there  is  little  but  a  rubble 
of  boulders  and  steep  walls  dropping  directly  into  the  river.  Some 
box  elders  grow  on  the  riverbanks,  along  with  grasses  and  shrubs. 
The  outer  canyon  is  sparsely  covered  with  juniper  and  pinyon,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  virtually  without  soil. 

The  river  in  this  segment  drops  an  average  of  27  feet/mile  (5 
m/km)  creating  a  swift  flow  in  its  own  right,  but  it  is  hardly 
comparable  to  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  river  in  the  monument. 
There  are  many  rapids,  the  most  notable  being  in  a  2-mile  (3-km) 
stretch  just  below  Red  Canyon  of  Crystal  Creek  where  the  gradient 
is  43  feet/mile  (8  m/km).  Water  quality  remains  high,  though  there 
is  slightly  more  suspended  matter  in  the  Gunnison  here. 

There  are  a  number  of  cultural  sites  along  this  segment,  including 
six  historic  cabins,  the  Ute  Trail,  and  an  abandoned  lime  kiln. 
Several  comparatively  recent  manmade  intrusions  are  also  present: 
two  rough  dirt  roads,  a  cable  across  the  top  of  the  inner  gorge 
about  1  mile  (1.6  km)  upstream  from  the  figure  2-9  (profile  B) 
representation  and  an  area  of  recent  nonproductive  mining  near  the 
point  represented  by  profile  C.  None  of  these,  except  the  cable, 
is  apparent  from  the  river.  Mule  deer  are  occasionally  seen  and  elk 
less  commonly,  except  in  the  winter.  Resident  raptors  include  the 
golden  eagle,  red-tailed  hawk,  kestrel,  and  turkey  vulture;  the 
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Chukar  Canyon  in  center  foreground  provides 

access  to  the  river  upstream  in  the 

Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands,  (view  northwest) 


The  Uncompahgre  Unconformity 
is  evident  at  the  canyon  rim  above 
the  Narrows. 


Numerous  rapids  line  the  river 

just  upstream  from 

the  Smith  Fortk  confluence. 


The  gorge  is  prime  habitat 
for  the  endangered  river  otter. 


prairie  falcon  may  also  nest  on  the  upper  rims  of  the  gorge  and 
bald  eagles  winter  here.  Thousands  of  waterfowl  also  use  the 
gorge  as  a  resting  area  in  the  winter  months. 

Lower  Segment.  In  the  last  2. 7-mile  (4.3-km)  portion  of  the  study 
corridor,  extending  from  1  mile  (1.6  km)  below  the  Smith  Fork  to 
the  confluence  with  the  North  Fork,  the  Gunnison  riverscape 
changes.  The  dark  Precambrian  rocks  of  the  Black  Canyon  pass 
below  the  surface  of  the  river  and  the  sandstone  slopes  diminish, 
leaving  the  area  surrounded  by  Mancos  shale.  The  river  flow  is 
placid  and  the  stream  course  meandering.  As  opposed  to  the  upper 
segment,  which  contains  only  very  minor  manmade  intrusions,  this 
lower  segment  has  two  rough  dirt  roads,  a  high-voltage  transmis¬ 
sion  line,  and  a  diversion  that  are  readily  visible  from  the  river. 
Vegetation  is  sparse,  and  the  landscape  lacks  features  of  outstand¬ 
ing  quality. 


Mineral  Resources 


When  the  region  was  first  settled  in  1873,  mining  was  the  principal 
economic  activity.  Areas  in  both  Delta  and  Montrose  Counties  near 
the  study  corridor  have  been  subjected  to  insignificant  mining 
operations.  The  exploratory  mines,  shown  in  figure  2-10,  have 
been  nonproductive.  Principal  minerals  within  the  corridor  include 
gypsum,  sand,  and  gravel;  gold  exists  in  the  river  gravels.  None 
occur  in  commercially  significant  quantities.  Further  complicating 
commercial  extraction  are  access  to  the  mineral  resources,  which  is 
poor,  and  transportation  to  nearby  market  areas,  which  is  inade¬ 
quate.  As  a  result,  there  are  no  known  mineral  deposits  either  in 
the  gorge  or  monument  that  exist  in  concentrations  and  quantities 
suitable  to  permit  commercial  extraction  under  existing  conditions. 


Energy  Resources 

Within  the  corridor  there  are  no  known  fossil  fuels  or  geothermal 
resources.  The  only  mineral  adjacent  to  the  study  area  that  may 
have  an  economic  influence  on  the  designation  of  the  Gunnison 
River  is  coal.  Located  several  miles  north  of  the  study  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Fork  Valley  are  the  Grand  Mesa  and  Somerset 
coal  fields. 


4.  Brauch,  Earl  F.,  Mineral  Reconnaissance  of  the  Black  Canyon  of 
the  Gunnison  River  and  Vicinity,  Delta  and  Montrose  Counties, 
Colorado,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Denver,  Colorado  (September 
1976,  unpublished)  pp.  1  and  13. 
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Roads  border  the  river  above  the  North  Fork  confluence. 
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figure  2-1 1 
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Formations  that  contain  uranium  in  other  parts  of  the  region  are 
found  in  the  northern  end  of  the  gorge.  An  anomaly  of  several- 
times-the-background-scintillation  count  has  been  observed  by  Al 
Hornbaker  of  the  Colorado  Geological  Survey  in  the  Salt  Wash 
member  of  the  Morrison  Formation  along  the  Ute  Trail  located  about 
1  mile  (1.6  km)  south  of  the  area  represented  in  figure  2-9  (profile 
C).  However,  subsequent  examination  did  not  reyeal  any  surface 
mineralization  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  anomaly.  There  are  no 
other  known  records  to  suggest  the  possible  presence  of  uranium  in 
the  study  area. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  "The  area  in  and  adjacent 
to  the  Gunnison  Gorge  is  an  unlikely  province  for  petroleum  accumu¬ 
lation  because  the  core  of  the  gorge  is  composed  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks."  The  only  other  energy  resource  is  the 
river,  which  has  potential  for  hydropower  production  as  discussed 
in  the  section  on  "Water  Resources." 


Climate 


Few  climatological  data  are  available  for  the  study  area.  Based  on 
readings  taken  at  a  weather  station  on  the  south  rim  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  at  an  elevation  of  8,100  feet  (2,470  m),  the  annual  mean 
temperature  for  the  period  1969-1975,  inclusive,  was  42° F  (5°C). 
Annual  mean  precipitation  for  the  same  period  was  16  inches  (41 
cm). 

The  deep  chasms,  sharp  ridges,  and  tributary  ravines  of  the 
canyon,  especially  through  the  monument,  cause  abrupt  micro¬ 
climatic  variations.  Some  recesses  of  the  canyon  that  are  shielded 
by  cliffs  receive  little  or  no  sunshine.  Other  parts,  including  the 
stretch  between  The  Narrows  and  Chasm  View,  are  exposed  only  for 
an  hour  or  so  at  midday.  The  response  of  vegetation  to  such 
microclimatic  variations  is  obvious  in  the  canyon.  The  north-  and 
south-facing  exposures  of  High  Point,  for  example,  show  clearly 
defined  boundaries  between  pinyon-juniper  woodland,  oak- 
serviceberry  brushland,  and  patches  of  Douglas  fir  forest. 


5.  Ibid,  p.  8. 

6.  ibid,  p.  12. 
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Soils 


The  major  portion  of  the  study  corridor  consists  of  rock  outcrop 
and  extremely  shallow  soils.  There  are  no  prime  or  unique  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  located  here.  Three  main  groups  of  soils  occur  in 
the  study  area,  namely,  (a)  Aridic  Argiboroll-Aridic  Haploboroll, 
(b)  Lithic  Ustic  Torriorthent,  and  (c)  Ustollic  Haplargld  general 
soil  map  units.  Figure  2-11  shows  the  general  location  of  soil 
complexes  and  land  types  associate^  with  these  units,  while  table 
2-5  lists  the  characteristics  of  each. 


Vegetation 

There  are  seven  basic  vegetative  types  along  the  study  corridor, 
which  have  been  combined  into  three  generalized  groups  (see  figure 
2-12).  These  vary  with  elevation,  exposure,  slope,  and  proximity 
to  water.  The  seven  vegetative  types  and  their  associated  dominant 
species  are  (a)  mountain  shrub  -narrow  leaf  cottonwood  and  box 
elder;  (b)  conifer  -  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  aspen;  (c) 
steep  and  rocky-  pinyon  and  Utah  juniper;  (d)  shoreline  -box  elder 
and  willow;  (e)  sagebrush  and  greasewood  -  big  sagebrush,  black 
greasewood,  and  salt  cedar;  (f)  pinyon-juniper  -  Utah  juniper, 
pinyon,  salt  cedar,  and  narrowleaf  cottonwood;  and  (g)  saltbush  - 
shadscale,  yucca  and  cactus.  A  summary  of  the  acreage  within 
each  vegetative  type  appears  in  table  2-6  and  includes  the  area 
within  the  outer  rim  of  the  gorge. 


7.  A  soil  complex  consists  of  areas  of  two  or  more  soils  so  inter¬ 
mingled  that  they  cannot  be  shown  separately  on  a  soil  map.  Each 
area  of  a  complex  contains  some  of  each  of  the  dominant  soils,  with 
the  pattern  and  relative  proportions  being  about  the  same  in  all 
areas.  Land  types  which  are  given  a  descriptive  name  consist  of 
soils  material  that  is  so  rocky,  shallow,  or  variable  in  textures  that 
it  cannot  be  classified  by  a  soil  series. 
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GUNNISON  RIVER  CORRIDOR 
Area  by  Vegetative  types 


Vegetative  Type 


Acres  (Hectares)  Percent 


Mountain  shrub 

740 

( 

299) 

3.0 

Conifer 

482.5 

( 

195) 

2.0 

Steep  and  rocky 

7,072.5 

(2 

,862) 

28.7 

Shoreline 

97.5 

( 

39) 

.4 

Sag  eb  r  u  s  h  -  g  rea  se  wood 

135 

( 

55) 

.6 

Pinyon-juniper 

15,690 

(6 

,350) 

63.7 

Saltbush 

407.5 

_L_ 

165) 

1.6 

TOTALS 

24,625.0 

(9 

,965) 

100.0 

Because  of  variations  in  microclimate  and  topography  within  short 
distances  along  the  study  corridor,  some  of  the  vegetative  types 
overlap.  Grasses  are  found  throughout  the  corridor.  On  the 
extreme  lower  end  below  the  Smith  Fork,  desert  shrubs  predom¬ 
inate.  Above  this  short  segment,  sagebrush,  oakbrush,  and 
pinyon-juniper  are  found  in  each  of  the  vegetative  types.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  study  corridor,  in  the  monument,  there  are 
scattered  occurrences  of  aspen  and  conifers. 

Endangered,  Threatened,  and  Sensitive  Plants.  Gunnison  rock 
cress  (Arabis  gunnisoniana),  which  has  been  proposed  for  en¬ 
dangered  status,  is  known  to  occur  outside  the  visual  corridor  in 
the  monument.  Gunnison  rock  cress  may  barely  extend  into  the 
gorge  below  the  monument  where  there  are  approximately  1,200 
acres  (486  ha)  suitable  for  its  survival.  Several  plants  found  in  the 
monument  have  been  provisionally  recommended  for  listing  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  threatened  species  by  the  Colorado  Native  Plant 
Society.  These  include:  Arabis  crandallii  (Rock  cress  sp.); 
Arabis  demissa  demissa  (Rock  cress  sp.);  and  Penstemon  teucrioides 
(Germander  penstemon). 

A  number  of  plants  which  are  either  rare  or  endemic  (limited  in 
range  to  a  certain  locality)  to  Colorado  and  adjacent  States  have  not 
yet  been  included  on  the  Federal  Register  list  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species.  These  are  present  along  the  iower  Gunnison 
River,  both  in  the  gorge  and  the  monument.  They  include  the 
following  four  species  which  have  been  classified  as  "sensitive"  on 
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Douglas  fir  exists  within  the 
monument  segment  of  the  river  corridor. 


the  Colorado  Native  Plant  Society  list:  Astragalus  oophorus, 
Mahonia  fremontii ,  Chamaechaenactis  scaposa,  and  Penstemon 
teucrioides. 

Numerous  other  endangered,  threatened,  or  sensitive  species  are 
found  in  the  region.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  also  occur 
in  the  study  corridor,  but  no  survey  has  been  conducted  to  verify 
this. 


Water  Resources 


The  flow  of  the  Gunnison  River  through  the  study  corridor  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  upper  Gunnison  Basin  runoff.  The 
discharge  of  the  river  is  regulated  by  water  releases  from  the 
Curecanti  Project  and  by  diversions  through  the  Gunnison  Tunnel. 

The  watershed  boundaries  along  the  river  form  a  relatively  narrow 
corridor  that  follows  the  outer  rim  of  the  canyon.  This  results  in 
many  small  drainage  paths  toward  the  river  that  have  extremely 
steep  gradients,  short  channel  lengths,  and  relatively  small  water* 
shed  areas. 

Because  the  corridor  is  located  in  the  semi -arid  portion  of  the 
region,  these  gullies  flow  for  only  brief  periods  during  the  spring 
snowmelt  and  during  intense  summer  thunderstorms.  Although 
runoff  from  this  source  is  sporadic,  it  does  have  a  significant  effect 
on  flow  by  creating  rock  dams  and  changing  the  course  of  the 
river. 

River  flow  has  been  gaged  continuously  since  1903  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  about  1/4  mile  (0.4  km)  below  the  Gunnison 
Diversion  Tunnel.  Discharge  ,for  that  period  has  averaged  1,380 
cubic  feet  per  second  (39  nr/s),  or  999,800  acre- feet/year  (1.2 
billion  nT/yr). 

The  Gunnison  Tunnel  was  constructed  with  a  diversion  capacity  of 
approximately  1,000  cfs  (30  nr/s).  These  diversions  generally 
occur  from  April  through  October  and  have  reduced  the  daily  flow 
of  the  river  below  the  tunnel. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  irrigation  season  in  1936,  1949,  and 
1950,  there  was  no  flow  in  this  reach  of  the  river.  The  Curecanti 
Project  has  regulated  streamflow  so  that  the  discharge  is  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year.  The  effect  of  regulation  is 
to  greatly  reduce  the  spring  runoff  and  to  increase  the  late  summer 
and  winter  discharges. 

Prior  to  construction  of  the  Curecanti  Project,  the  maximum  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Gunnison  River  was  recorded  on  June  15,  1921, 


3 

when  19,000  cfs  (54  m  /s)  poured  through  the  canyon  below  the 
Gunnison  Tunnel.  With  completion  of  Crystal  Dam  (FES  73-21) 
minimum  flows  are  expected  to  stabilize  near  200  cfs  (6  nr/s). 

Crystal  Dam  will  also  trap  heavy  sediments  discharged  by  the 
Cimarron  River  before  reaching  the  monument. 

Since  the  completion  of  Morrow  Point  Reservoir,  the  river  has  been 
subjected  to  daily  flow  variations  of  as  much  as  400  cfs  (10  m3s) 
below  the  Gunnison  Tunnel.  This  is  because  large  quantities  of 
water  are  released  through  the  electrical  generating  units  at  Morrow 
Point  during  peak  demand  periods. 

Water  releases  from  Morrow  Point  will  be  stored  in  Crystal  Dam  and 
released  at  a  fairly  constant  rate.  The  Curecanti  Project  is 

obligated  to  provide  a  consistent  flow  of  about  1,000  cfs  (30  nr/s) 
to  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  during  the  irrigation  season  when  there  is 
available  storage  in  Taylor  Park  Reservoir  or  when  there  is 

adequate  streamflow.  This  project  must  also  maintain  a  minimum 

flow  in  the  river  below  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  of  200  cfs  (6  m  /s). 

Specific  operating  criteria  for  Crystal  Dam,  other  than  project 
obligations,  have  not  been  formulated.  However,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  expects  to  maintain  a  flow  of  at  least  400  cfs  (10  in/s) 
below  the  tunnel  whenever  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir  is  full.  This  is 
expected  to  occur  during  the  March -through-September  period  in  85 
percent  of  the  years. 

The  Gunnison  uplift  and  the  hard,  crystalline  Precambrian  rocks 
that  predominate  in  the  canyon  are  not  conducive  to  the  occurrence 
of  groundwater  within  the  study  area.  Although  there  are  no 
measurements,  groundwater  probably  contributes  very  little,  if  any, 
flow  to  the  Gunnison  River  between  the  upstream  boundary  of  the 
monument  and  the  North  Fork.  There  are  no  known  wells  and  only 
one  developed  spring  within  the  study  corridor.  All  domestic  water 
used  within  the  monument  is  brought  by  truck  from  outside 
sources. 

The  entire  reach  of  the  Gunnison  River  easily  meets  State  water 
quality  standards  as  well  as  criteria  required  for  eligibility  as  part 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Although  the 
Gunnison  River  is  low  in  dissolved  minerals  (i.e.,  low  salinity),  the 
entire  reach  of  the  study  area  is  high  in  iron  derived  from  natural 
sources.  Fecal  coliform  bacteria  levels,  which  are  an  indication  of 
contamination  by  warm-blooded  animals,  are  very  low  and  indicate 
the  cleanliness  of  the  water.  The  pH  of  the  water  is  a  fairly  high 
8.3,  but  this  is  common  for  natural  waters  throughout  Colorado. 
There  are  no  known  elements  in  the  water  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
be  toxic  for  fish,  wildlife,  or  humans. 


Water  flow  characteristics  through  the  study  reach  are  partially  the 
result  of  water  rights  that  are  held  by  upstream  and  downstream 
appropriators.  Within  the  study  segment  there  is  one  small  diver¬ 
sion  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  about  h  mile  (0.4  km) 
upstream  from  the  confluence  with  the  North  Fork.  Several  condi¬ 
tional  water  decrees  have  been  awarded  by  the  water  courts  which 
could  affect  the  reach  proposed  for  designation.  Conditional  water 
rights  in  the  segment  are  held  by  the  City  of  Delta,  Pittsburg  and 
Midway  Coal  Mining  Company,  and  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association, 
Inc.  Since  the  proposed  water  development  projects  associated 
with  these  decrees  generally  overlap  each  other  in  location,  as 
shown  in  figure  2-13  only  one,  or  possibly  two,  of  the  projects 
could  conceivably  be  constructed. 

Colorado-Ute.  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association  has  a  conditional 
decree  for  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  72,650  acre-feet  (90  million 
mJ)  located  on  the  Gunnison  River  below  the  confluence  with  the 
North  Fork.  Their  Tri-County  project  would  back  water  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Smith  Fork  and  inundate  about  1  mile  (1.6  km)  of 
the  eligible  river  in  the  lower  study  corridor.  Water  from  the 
proposed  reservoir  would  be  used  for  steam  electric  and  power 
generation.  Initially,  this  project  would  have  a  generating  capacity 
of  250  to  500  MW.  According  to  Colorado-Ute,  the  cost^of  storage 
water  would  be  about  $13.00  per  acre  foot  ($13/1,233  nr)  initially, 
then  decreasing  to  no  net  cost  during  the  sixth  year  due  to 
increased  power  and  energy  revenues.  Total  cost  of  such  a  facility 
would  be  approximately  $32.5  million. 

Pittsburg  and  Midway.  One  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal 
Mining  Company's  five  conditional  decrees  for  the  development  of 
Gunnnison  River  main  stem  water  i&  for  a  dam  and  large  reservoir 
of  162,700  acre  feet  (220  million  nr),  although  revised  projections 
call  for  a  193,300-acre  foot  (237  million  nr)  reservoir.  Known  as 
the  Cedar  Flats  project,  it  would  be  located  approximately  halfway 
between  the  Smith  Fork  and  North  Fork,  backing  water  up  to  a 
point  just  downstream  from  the  monument's  northern  boundary. 
Cedar  Flats  is  one  feature  of  Pittsburg  and  Midway's  comprehensive 


8.  Awarding  of  conditional  water  decrees  by  the  Colorado  courts 
establishes  a  priority  date  for  storing  water  should  a  project  ever 
be  constructed  and  is  a  preliminary  and  tentative  action  before 
applying  to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 
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Figure  2*13 

GUNNISON  RIVER  STUDY  AREA 

Schematic  Diagram  of  Proposed  Water  Development  Projects 
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Gunnison  Main  Project.  (Several  smaller  impoundments,  canals, 
and  pipelines  are  associated  with  the  decree;  but  these  would  be 
entirely  outside  the  eligible  river  segments.)  The  water  would  be 
used  to  generate  60  MW  of  electric  power  while  making  available 
100,000  acre  feet  (123  million  rn  )  of  water  for  coal -fired  steam 
generation  and,  possibly,  coal  gasification  plants.  Based  on  an 
economic  analysis  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for 
a  similar  project  in  the  same  area,  ihe  cost  of  water  would  be  about 
$100  per  acre  foot  ($100/1,233  itT).  If  the  reservoir  were  con¬ 
structed,  it  would  inundate  over  90  percent  of  the  river  below  the 
monument  that  was  found  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
system.  Total  construction  cost  of  the  Gunnison  Main  Project  is 
estimated  to  be  $103.5  million;  the  Cedar  Flats  project  accounts  for 
$62.8  million  of  the  total  figure. 

City  of  Delta.  An  absolute  decree  Js  held  by  the  City  of  Delta  for 
the  diversion  of  up  to  50  cfs  (1.4  irr/s)  of  water  from  the  Gunnison 
River  for  domestic  water  supply.  According  to  the  City  of  Delta, 
additional  domestic  water  sources  will  be  needed  by  1990  if  its 
projected  growth  rate  continues.  The  decreed  point  of  diversion 
for  their  right  is  located  approximately  1.2  miles  (2  km)  upstream 
from  the  confluence  with  the  Smith  Fork.  However,  Delta  is  a 
participant  in  Project  7,  a  regional  water  supply  project,  and  has 
signed  an  interim  agreement  with  the  Burau  of  Reclamation  to  obtain 
water  from  the  Curecanti  Project.  This  will  be  taken  from  an 
alternate  point  of  diversion,  the  Gunnison  Tunnel,  which  is  above 
the  study  segment.  Project  7  is  now  under  construction. 

Delta's  other  proposal — the  Smith  Fork  project — involves  a  hydro¬ 
electric  dam  within  the  study  segment  to  provide  a  replacement 
power  source  for  their  diesel -electric  generating  facility.  The 
proposed  damsite,  located  about  1  mile  (1.6  km)  upstream  from  the 
confluence  with  the  Smith  Fork,  was  considered  an  alternative  to 
the  present  Curecanti  project  in  the  late  40's  and  early  50's.  As 


9.  Master  Plan  for  the  Gunnison  Main  Project.  Tipton  and 
Kalmbach,  Inc.,  Denver,  Colorado.  May  1976. 

10.  Reconnaissance  Geological  Report  of  the  Ridgway  Dam  Site  - 
Reconnaissance  Geology  Report  of  the  Smith  Fork  Dam  Site  - 
Gunnison  River  Project,  Colorado.  J.  Neil  Murdock,  August  1947. 
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proposed,  the  275-foot  (84-m)  high  concrete  arch  dam  would  create 
a  reservoir  with  54,000  acre  feet  (66.6  million  itt)  which  would  back 
water  up  through  the  gorge  to  the  downstream  border  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  The  proposed  installed  generating  capacity  of  35,500  kilo¬ 
watts  would  have  an  average  annual  energy  output  of  about  186,000 
megawatt-hours.  Electrical  output  from  this  project  would  be 
significantly  in  excess  of  the  city's  own  requirements,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  such  energy  would  be  marketed  on  a  regional  basis  to 
meet  needs  in  other  areas.  Based,  1  on  a  reconnaissance  study 
conducted  of  the  Smith  Fork  project, 1  ttye  cost  of  water  would  be 
about  $180  per  acre  foot  ($180/1.233  itT)  annually.  Preliminary 
estimates  indicate  that  total  investment  costs  to  Delta,  including 
interest  during  construction,  would  be  about  $40  million.  The 
possibility  exists  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  with  another 
project  sponsor  to  accommodate  Delta's  domestic  water  supply  and 
electrical  needs  in  their  proposed  water  development  project(s). 

Sulphur  Gulch  Alternative.  An  alternative  to  the  Cedar  Flats, 
Smith  Fork,  and  Tri-County  projects  has  been  formulated  which 
would  be  totally  outside  the  wild  river  proposal  area.  It  calls  for  a 
dam  and  reservoir  at  Sulphur  Gulch,  with  water  being  pumped  from 
a  small  impoundment  of  the  Gunnison  River  below  its  confluence 
with  the  North  Fork  (see  figure  2-13a).  Construction  of  this 
project  is  estimated  to  cost  $18.2  million,  and  would  yield  an 
estimated  100,000  acre-feet  (123.3  million  in'*)  of  water  for 
coal -based  energy  development.  In  addition,  water  and  power  could 
potentially  be  made  available  to  meet  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
City  of  Delta.  Project  feasibility  is  contingent  upon  obtaining  the 
necessary  authority  to  divert  the  water  and  to  construct  the  dam, 
reservoir,  and  pipeline. 1 

FERC  Role.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  places 
a  moratorium  on  the  issuance  of  permits  or  licenses  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  on  rivers  designated  for 
study  as  possible  additions  to  the  national  system.  To  date  FERC 
has  not  issued  licenses  for  development  of  any  of  the  described 
proposals.  However,  FERC  received  an  application  for  a 
preliminary  permit  from  the  City  of  Delta  in  February  1977  for  its 


11.  Smith  Fork  Project  Reconnaissance  Report,  City  of  Delta, 
Colorado.  R.  W.  Beck  and  Associates,  Denver,  Colorado.  August 
1976. 


12.  Gunnison  Main  Project. 


proposed  Smith  Fork  hydroelectric  project.  On  August  1,  1978, 
FERC — over  the  objections  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior — issued 
a  preliminary  permit  authorizing  investigation  of  this  proposal  (see 
appendices  A  &  B).  The  preliminary  permit,  however,  does  not 
authorize  any  construction  activity. 

In  commenting  on  the  preliminary  application  for  the  Smith  Fork 
project  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  insisted  that  a  permit 
not  be  issued  until  details  of  the  investigatory  work  to  be  under* 
taken  are  known  and  an  assessment  can  be  made  of  the  resultant 
effects  on  the  river  study  area  (see  appendix  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  response  to  the  City  of  Delta's  preliminary  application 
for  the  Smith  Fork  project).  It  was  pointed  out  that  ".  .  .  the 
project  would  likely  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the  values 
for  which  the  river  might  be  designated"  and  "...  that  even  the 
study  of  this  project  may  jeopardize  the  area's  unique  values." 
The  project  also  "...  has  the  potential  for  causing  serious 
adverse  environmental  impact  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of 
the  Black  Canyon  area  of  the  Gunnison  River,"  an  area  that 
.  .  serves  as  critical  winter  range  for  deer  and-  elk  and  is  a 
very  important  raptor  area." 

Other  statements  contained  in  the  Department's  comments  on  the 
Smith  Fork  project  preliminary  application  addressed  the  fact  that 
"Even  if  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study  did  not  result  in  a  desig¬ 
nation  of  this  segment  of  the  Gunnison,  our  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  two  additional  obligations  under  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  First,  it  would  have  to  review 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  withdrawal  for  continuation  of 
that  land  status.  Second,  BLM  would  have  to  review  the  same  area 
as  a  potential  wilderness  if  the  recreation  withdrawal  were  to  be 
terminated,  because  it  contains  roadless  areas  of  more  than  5,000 
acres . " 

Fruitland  Mesa  Project.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  authorized 
Fruitland  Mesa  Project  would  irrigate  lands  in  Montrose  and  Delta 
counties,  east  of  the  study  area.  Return  flows  from  the  project 
would  enter  the  river  via  Smith  Fork  and  Crystal  Creek  in  Red 
Canyon.  While  the  return  flows  would  carry  relatively  concentrated 
volumes  of  leached  salts,  the  small  total  flow  of  these  tributaries 
would  be  diluted  by  the  Gunnison,  without  serious  downstream 
effects  on  water  quality. 


Fish  and  Wildlife 


Within  the  study  corridor  fish  and  wildlife  are  relatively  abundant 
and  quite  diverse.  Five  basic  habitat  types  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  big  game  mammals  such  as  elk  and  deer,  small  game 
mammals,  furbearers,  a  host  of  nongame  birds  and  mammals,  and  a 
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large  number  of  game  birds  and  waterfowl.  Raptors  are  relatively 
abundant,  and  several  species  are  represented.  Various  amphi¬ 
bians,  reptiles,  and  several  game  and  nongame  fishes  are  also 
present. 

The  river  segment  provides  excellent  cold  water  game  fish  habitat, 
and  an  excellent  trout  fishery.  Three  species  of  game  fish — 
rainbow,  brown,  and  cutthroat  trout--inhabit  the  river.  Northern 
pike,  brook  trout,  mackinaw  trout,  and  kokanee  salmon  have  also 
been  reported,  but  they  are  uncommon.  Other  fish  include  four 
species  of  suckers,  two  or  more  hybrid  sucker  forms,  roundtail 
chub,  fathead  minnow,  sculpin,  carp,  and  dace.  Although  fishing 
opportunities  are  limited  by  the  wild,  rough  nature  of  the  canyon 
and  river,  the  fishery  provides  unique  and  satisfying  angling. 

The  entire  study  area  is  critical  winter  range  for  mule  deer  and 
elk.  Key  winter  browse  species  such  as  sage,  mountain  mahogany, 
oak,  and  bitterbrush  are  abundant  and  reveal  heavy  seasonal  use. 

Pinyon  pine  and  juniper  trees  supply  a  minor  amount  of  nutrition  to 
big  game,  but  function  primarily  as  escape  cover  adjacent  to 
feeding  areas.  Additionally,  these  areas  host  several  species  of 
wintering  birds,  including  the  endangered  bald  eagle. 

In  a  recent  survey  by  the  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife,  other 
raptor  species  found  to  be  residents  in  the  gorge  were  the  golden 
eagle,  red-tailed  hawk,  prairie  falcon,  kestrel,  and  turkey  vulture. 
Nesting  sites  were  found  for  golden  eagles  and  prairie  falcons,  and 
it  is  believed  that  with  more  effort  kestrel  eyries  would  also  have 
been  found. 

Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife.  The  American  peregrine 
falcon  and  bald  eagle  are  the  only  species  listed  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  endangered  that  may  be  inhabiting  the  study  segment. 
Although  peregrine  falcons  were  last  seen  in  the  monument  segment 
of  the  study  corridor  in  August,  1976,  much  of  the  canyon  contains 
habitat  that  is  ideally  suited  to  this  species.  Falcon  habitat  in  the 
gorge  is  also  excellent  from  the  monument  downstream  to  approxi¬ 
mately  the  Montrose- Delta  county  line  and  at  intervals  below  this 
point  wherever  high  cliffs  exist.  In  addition,  the  ruggedness  and 
inaccessibility  of  the  gorge  limits  human  disturbance.  The  monu¬ 
ment  is  high  on  the  list  of  potential  peregrine  reintroduction  sites. 

The  river  otter,  sighted  in  July  1974  and  again  in  August  1975,  is 
included  on  the  Colorado  endangered  species  list.  Six  otters  were 
planted  within  the  study  segment  in  August  1976  by  the  Colorado 
Division  of  Wildlife  as  part  of  a  reintroduction  program  authorized 
in  1975.  An  additional  eight  otters  were  released  into  the  outstand¬ 
ing  habitat  of  the  canyon  in  1978. 
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Elusive  bighorn  sheep  frequent  the  rugged  canyon  area 


Mule  deer  are  occasionally  seen  in 
the  canyon  but  are  most  common  above 


» 


the  inner  rim. 


The  greater  sandhill  crane  and  white  pelican  may  stop  over  within 
the  eligible  segment  for  a  brief  period  during  their  spring 
migration. 


Cultural  Resources 


A  complete  cultural  resource  inventory  and  evaluation  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument 
and  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  by  Breternitz  (1973/ 
1974,  and  1976)  (unpublished);  Carpenter  and  Stiger  (1975);  and 
01  i viera  (1976)  in  accord  with  Executive  Order  11593,  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  and  National  Park  Service  historic 
preservation  policies.  Based  on  these  recent  surveys,  many  his¬ 
toric  and  archeologic  sites  were  located,  none  of  which  is  listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Also,  there  are  no 
National  Historic,  Natural,  or  Environmental  Education  Landmarks  in 
the  study  corridor. 

Prehistory.  Aboriginal  settlement  patterns  indicate  that  the  Black 
Canyon  region  was  used  by  both  prehistoric  and  historic  Indians  on 
a  seasonal  basis.  Winters  along  the  canyon  rim  are  severe,  so 
habitation  was  limited  to  temporary  camps  and  tool  production  areas 
that  were  probably  used  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall. 
Movement  in  this  area  was  governed  by  the  seasonal  availability  of 
edible  vegetation  and  by  the  transitory  movement  of  game.  Many  of 
the  narrow  points  of  land  that  jut  into  the  canyon  and  have  very 
steep  sides  may  have  been  used  as  game  traps,  as  is  suggested  by 
the  presence  of  several  isolated  projectile  points  found  on  these 
prominences. 

Remains  of  38  campsites  were  discovered  primarily  on  sandy  soils. 
Only  two  above-ground  archeological  structures  were  identified. 
The  remaining  36  sites  give  no  indication  of  the  depth  of  strati¬ 
graphy.  All  the  sites  located  in  the  monument  are  on  the  canyon 
rim;  none  has  been  found  in  the  river  study  corridor.  Analysis  by 
Stiger  and  Carpenter  (1975)  showed  that  90  percent  of  the  flakes 
collected  from  these  sites  were  produced  by  soft  hammer  percussion 
and  that  some  of  the  rock  used  for  tool  production  was  subject  to 
heat  treatment  during  preparation. 

An  archeological  survey  was  conducted  in  the  lower  river  study 
corridor  through  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  in  the 
summer  of  1976  (Breternitz  1977).  The  results  of  this  survey  are 
not  yet  available. 


History.  Though  the  Gunnison  River  is  named  for  Captain  John 
W.  Gunnison  who  explored  the  region  in  the  early  1850's,  he  and 
others  before  him  carefully  avoided  the  inhospitable  canyon.  It  was 
not  until  1874  that  the  Middle  Division  of  the  Hayden  Survey 
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skirted  the  length  of  the  north  rim,  establishing  several  survey 
stations  within  what  is  now  the  monument. 

Byron  H.  Bryant,  in  charge  of  construction  for  the  Uncompahgre 
Extension  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad,  was 
requested  to  explore  the  Black  Canyon  for  a  possible  railway  route. 
Early  in  December  of  1882,  Bryant  proceeded  with  a  survey  from 
Grizzly  Gulch  to  Cimarron.  Completed  in  the  spring  of  1883,  it 
indicated  the  canyon  was  impractical  for  a  railway  line. 

In  September  1900  William  W.  Torrance  assembled  a  group  of  five 
volunteers  to  survey  the  Black  Canyon  to  determine  if  a  water 
diversion  would  be  feasible.  Four  weeks  later  they  gave  up  after 
confronting  what  appeared  to  be  impassable  cascades. 

Probably  the  most  famous  trip  through  the  canyon  was  made  by 
William  W.  Torrance  and  A.  Lincoln  Fellows,  irrigation  engineer  and 
resident  hydrographer  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  at  Montrose. 
The  trip,  which  started  on  August  12,  1901,  was  an  extremely 
rugged  journey  covering  33  miles  (53  km)  in  9  days.  The  data 
they  accumulated  made  possible  the  construction  of  the  Gunnison 
Tunnel  which  provides  irrigation  water  for  the  Uncompahgre  Valley. 

After  1900  there  was  increasing  recognition  of  the  scenic  value  of 
the  Black  Canyon  by  local  conservationists  and  civic  leaders.  In 
the  late  1920's,  citizens  of  Montrose,  led  by  the  Reverend  Mark 
Warner,  began  efforts  to  have  the  canyon  preserved.  On  March  2, 
1933,  a  Presidential  Proclamation  established  the  Black  Canyon  of 
the  Gunnison  National  Monument. 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  brought  miners  into  the  depths 
of  the  canyon.  During  the  period  from  the  1940's  to  the  early 
1970's,  there  was  limited  use  of  the  canyon  for  grazing,  and  cattle 
were  driven  through  the  lower  end  over  the  Ute  Trail.  Prospecting 
continued  in  parts  of  the  Gunnison  River  canyon,  excluding  the 
monument  segment.  However,  the  silver  and  gold  prospects  were 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  uranium  prospect  pits  along  the  west 
rim  of  the  canyon  and  up  the  Smith  Fork.  Gypsum  was  mined  along 
Buttermilk  Ridge.  These  industries  failed  during  the  mid  1950's  for 
lack  of  profits. 

A  historic  structures  survey  carried  out  in  the  Black  Canyon  of  the 
Gunnison  National  Monument  in  1976  (Olivieri  1976)  indicated  that 
the  majority  of  structures  located  here  were  built  after  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  established  and  possess  little  historical  or  architectural 
value.  Structures  located  on  the  north  rim,  some  dating  from  the 
early  1930's,  include  several  utilitarian  buildings  constructed  of 
frame  and  corrugated  sheet  metal,  Quonset  huts,  and  framed 
privies.  Several  frame  and  corrugated  sheet  metal  utilitarian  struc¬ 
tures,  trailer  homes,  and  a  simple  frame  and  weatherboard  struc¬ 
ture,  also  dating  from  the  early  1930's,  are  located  on  the  south 
rim.  None  of  these  are  located  within  the  river's  visual  corridor. 
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Remnants  of  several  historic  sites  are  located 
in  the  gorge. 


A  recent  preliminary  field  survey  of  the  lower  study  segment 
through  the  gorge  (Athearn  1976)  recorded  a  number  of  historic 
sites,  including  the  Ute  Trail  and  eight  cabins,  three  of  which  may 
qualify  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
These  structures  are  generally  no  older  than  30  or  40  years  and 
represent  limited  use.  Although  there  may  be  other  historic  values 
in  the  area,  an  additional  survey  will  be  needed  to  locate  them. 


Recreation  Resources 


Throughout  the  study  corridor  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
established  recreation  facilities,  as  shown  in  figure  2-14.  The  river 
itself  is  inaccessible  except  in  a  few  areas.  Aside  from  the  monu¬ 
ment  segment,  the  river  is  not  nationally  known  for  its  recreational 
values. 

A  major  portion  of  the  monument,  including  the  study  corridor,  is 
now  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  Primitive 
camping  for  small  groups  of  people  is  possible  along  the  river  at 
several  locations.  Because  of  the  sheer  vertical  rise  of  the  canyon 
walls,  this  use  is  limited  to  sandbars  and  other  small,  relatively  flat 
areas. 

River  trips  through  the  monument,  which  involve  more  scrambling 
over  rocks  and  portaging  than  actual  floating,  are  feasible  for 
individuals  with  considerable  experience.  The  1-mile  (1.6-km) 
segment  between  The  Narrows  and  Chasm  View  is  the  wildest  and 
most  scenic  in  the  entire  canyon,  but  it  is  also  the  most  arduous 
and  hazardous. 

Immediately  downstream  from  the  monument  the  gorge  provides 
opportunities  for  hiking,  fishing,  rock  collecting,  whitewater  river 
floating,  and  hunting  for  waterfowl  and  chukar.  There  are  three 
existing  trails  here--the  Chukar  Canyon,  Duncan,  and  Ute  Trails. 

The  ruggedness  and  limited  accessibility  of  the  gorge  have  limited 
man's  use,  thereby  preserving  much  of  its  wild  character. 

In  the  gorge,  fishing  and  hiking  represent  the  greatest  amount  of 
use  as  measured  in  visitor  days.  Fishing  is  confined  mostly  to  the 
North  Fork  area  and  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Ute,  Duncan,  and 
Chukar  Canyon  Trails  where  they  meet  the  Gunnison  River. 
Estimates  of  current  use  are  given  in  table  2-7. 
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Large  boulders  and  sheer  canyon 

walls  limit  use  of  the 

river  through  the  monument. 


Fishing  and  related  hiking  use 
account  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
visitation  along  the  river. 


Table  2-7 


GUNNISON 

RIVER  CORRIDOR 

Canyon  Visitation  (1975) 

Activity 

1 

Monument 

2 

Gorge 

(Visitor  Days) 

Canyon  viewing 

349,872 

2,450 

inner  canyon  hiking 

2,276 

600 

Inner  canyon  camping 

2,143 

100 

Technical  rock  climbing 

32 

- 

Fishing 

1,500 

1,500 

River  floating 

- 

50 

Hunting 

100 

TOTALS 

355,823 

4,700 

1  Actual  Visitation 
^Estimated  Visitation 


Most  of  the  river  through  the  gorge  is  outstanding  for  river 
floating  using  small  rafts  with  oars,  inflatable  canoes,  decked 
canoes,  or  kayaks.  A  challenging  series  of  rapids  exists  in  the 
3-mile  (5-km)  reach  above  the  Smith  Fork  with  flows  of  approxi¬ 
mately  400  cfs  (10  m3/s).  Below  these  rapids  the  river  is  essen¬ 
tially  placid  and  lacks  features  which  require  great  floating  skills. 
The  hike  required  to  carry  boats  and  other  equipment  to  the 
river--about  1  mile  (1.6  km)--tends  to  deter  individuals  in  poor 
physical  condition  and  to  eliminate  those  with  very  heavy  or  large 
rafts.  Also,  depending  on  the  boater's  skill,  some  portages  are 
required. 

3 

A  flow  of  400-600  cfs  (10-20  m  /s)  is  optimal  for  river  floating. 
With  less  flow  the  river  is  too  rocky  for  easy  boating,  making 
portages  frequent  and  laborious.  Above  600  cfs  (20  nr/s), 
landings  become  difficult  and  chances  for  a  spill  are  increased. 
However,  the  river  through  the  gorge  has  been  run  at  a  flow  of 
1,100  cfs  (30  nr/s). 


Access 


Except  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  corridor  and  at  East  Portal 
immediately  upstream  from  the  study  area,  there  are  no  roads  that 
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enter  the  canyon.  As  previously  discussed,  all  access  is  by  trail. 
Although  there  are  unimproved  jeep  roads  that  parallel  the  outer 
canyon  rim  in  the  lower  section  of  the  river  between  the  monument 
and  the  Smith  Fork,  these  are  not  visible  from  the  river  and  are 
otherwise  inconspicuous  to  those  within  the  visual  corridor.  Down¬ 
stream  from  the  Smith  Fork,  near  the  confluence  of  the  North  Fork, 
there  are  unimproved  jeep  roads  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for 
varying  distances.  Because  of  their  proximity  to  the  river,  these 
roads  provide  easy  river  access  and  are  visible  from  it  at  various 
locations. 

The  Ute  Trail,  shown  on  figure  2-14,  is  the  only  improved  trail 
providing  river  access  in  the  entire  29-mile  (47- km)  study  corridor. 
This  trail  and  the  Duncan  and  Chukar  Canyon  Trails  are  the  usual 
access  routes  to  the  river  in  the  gorge.  There  are  no  designated 
trails  in  the  canyon  within  the  monument,  and  those  using  the  river 
must  enter  and  leave  at  their  own  risk. 


Land  Ownership 

In  the  monument  the  visual  corridor  averages  about  0.9  miles  (1.5 
km)  in  width,  and  through  the  gorge  segment,  0.8  miles  (1.3  km). 
Within  this  visual  corridor  is  an  average  of  580  acres  per  mile  (15 
ha/ km)  for  the  monument  and  an  average  of  402  acres  per  mile  (101 
ha/km)  for  the  gorge.  This  represents  a  visual  corridor  with  an 
overall  average  of  491  acres  per  mile  (123  ha/ km)  for  the  entire 
29-mile  (47- km)  study  segment. 

As  shown  in  figure  2-14,  almost  all  of  the  land  within  the  study 
area,  which  includes  that  portion  within  the  visual  corridor,  is 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  private  agricultural  land 
exists  within  this  corridor,  as  table  2-8  reveals,  and  none  is 
located  in  the  eligible  segment.  Combined,  the  lands  within  the 
study  corridor  represent  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  region’s 
overall  recreation  acreage- -256, 000  acres  (103,600  ha). 
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Table  2-8 


GUNNISON  RIVER  CORRIDOR 
Land  Ownership 

-i 

Ownership _  Acres  (Hectares)  Percent 

Federal : 

National  Park  Service  7,540  (3,051)  54 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  6,073  (2,458)  43 

(Public  Lands) 

Private  366  (148  )  3 

TOTAL  13,979  (5,657)  100 


1 


Estimate . 


PROBABLE  FUTURE  ENVIRONMENT  WITHOUT  THE  PROPOSAL 

Current  trends  in  land  ownership  are  likely  to  continue  should  the 
Gunnison  River  and  its  immediate  environment  not  be  included  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Approximately  97 
percent  of  the  land  in  the  study  area  is  federally  owned,  with  the 
remainder  in  private  ownership.  Public  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  account  for  43  percent  of  the  total, 
while  the  National  Park  Service  administers  some  54  percent  of  the 
study  corridor.  All  lands  in  the  area  proposed  for  designation  are 
in  Federal  ownership.  Conditions  expected  to  prevail  in  the  monu¬ 
ment  and  gorge  sections  of  the  study  area  are  described  below. 


Monument  Segment 

The  use  and  management  of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
National  Monument  witl  not  change  significantly  unless  national 
priorities  demand  that  the  affected  resources  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  The  study  area  through  the  monument  will  continue  to 
be  administered  under  provisions  of  Presidental  Proclamation  No. 
2033  and  Public  Law  94-567  to  protect  its  outstanding  recreational 
and  wilderness  values.  Only  those  improvements  that  provide  for 
visitor  safety  and  protection  of  the  environment  will  be  allowed. 
According  to  the  existing  master  plan  for  the  monument,  the  canyon 
is  to  be  preserved  while  some  of  the  upland  areas  outside  the  visual 
corridor  of  the  river  will  undergo  limited  development  consistent 
with  wilderness  designation  and  protection  of  existing  resource 
values. 
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Table  2-9  contains  projections  of  recreation  use  expected  to  occur 
in  the  monument  portion  of  the  study  corridor  should  the  river  not 
be  designated  as  part  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  As  a  result  of  studies  conducted  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  overall  use  will  be  limited  to  no  more  than  750,000  visitor 
days  per  year  to  insure  that  associated  inner  canyon  use  will  not 
exceed  the  area's  carrying  capacity. 


Table  2-9 

GUNNISON  RIVER  CORRIDOR 
Projected  Canyon  Visitation  in  Monument 
(Existing  Management  Conditions) 


Activity 

1976 

1990 

(Visitor 

Days} 

Canyon  viewing  (overlooks) 

379,000 

630,000 

Hiking 

2,500 

4,000 

Camping 

2,300 

3,000. 

Rock  climbing 

150 

300 

Stream  fishing 

1,600 

2,000 

Visitation  totals 

385,550 

639,300 

1  Subject  to  change,  pending  the  establishment  of  management  policies 
related  to  wilderness  designation  and  stabilization  of  river  flow. 


Gorge  Segment 

As  discussed  in  the  section  on  "Water  Resources  Development," 
there  are  several  proposals  to  utilize  the  river  in  the  study  area 
for  hydropower  and  municipal/industrial  water  supply.  Except  for 
a  combination  of  the  City  of  Delta  and  Colorado-Ute  projects,  any 
two  other  projects  are  mutually  exclusive  because  they  overlap  in 
their  location  on  the  river.  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  not  more  than 
one  project  could  be  developed.  Even  that  possibility  is 
questionable  considering  the  presence  of  endangered  plants  and 
animals  in  the  study  corridor  and  the  existence  of  feasible 
alternative  reservoir  sites  outside  the  eligible  river  segment. 
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Other  conditions  that  may  prevent  such  development  are  the 
requirements  that  permission  to  construct  a  project  of  this  type 
must  first  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  whose  lands  it  would  be 
located.  Due  to  a  lack  of  statutory  authority,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  rescind  all  or  part  of  Public 
Land  Order  No.  5261,  which  established  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
Recreation  Lands,  in  order  to  accommodate  such  a  project. 
However,  under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  (P.L.  94-579),  the  river  canyon  within  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  qualifies  for  study  as  a  potential 
wilderness  since  it  is  roadless  and  contains  more  than  5,000  acres 
(2,023  ha).  This  area  also  is  recognized  as  possessing  outstand¬ 
ingly  remarkable  resource  values  that  may  qualify  for  protection 
under  that  act. 

Provisions  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  could  possibly  be  invoked 
to  protect  outstanding  wildlife  values  if  other  legislation  proved 
ineffective  in  preventing  their  loss. 

Because  there  are  no  known  mineral  reserves  of  economic  importance 
in  the  gorge,  mineral  production  is  not  expected  to  occur  here  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Although  Public  Land  Order  No.  5261 
allows  leasing  under  the  mineral  leasing  laws,  lack  of  suitable 
access  to  the  canyon  and  inadequate  transportation  facilities  further 
reduce  the  possibility  that  any  significant  mining  will  occur  in  the 
study  area. 

Based  on  BLM's  preliminary  management  plan  for  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  Recreation  Lands,  only  portable  toilets  and  improvements  to 
existing  trails  that  insure  public  safety  will  be  allowed  in  the 
canyon.  All  other  recreation  facility  development  is  planned  for  the 
area  above  the  outer  canyon  rims,  beyond  the  visual  corridor  of  the 
river.  These  proposed  developments  include  improved  roads, 
overlooks,  parking  spaces,  picnic  and  camp  areas,  interpretive  and 
sanitary  facilities,  and  a  visitor  center.  Where  necessary,  arche- 
ologic  and  historic  site  stabilization  also  will  be  undertaken.  Public 
use  easements  will  be  acquired  to  insure  access  to  the  gorge  over 
the  Chukar  Canyon  Trail.  Projections  of  visitation  expected  to 
occur  in  the  gorge  with  such  development  appear  in  table  2-10. 
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Table  2-10 


GUNNISON  RIVER  CORRIDOR 
Projected  Canyon  Visitation  in  Gorge 
(Existing  Management  Conditions) 


Activity 

1976 

1990 

(Visitor  Days) 

Stream  Fishing 

1,500 

3 , 000? 
1 ,250 ' 
5,000 

Hiking 

600 

Picnicking 

400 

Canyon  Viewing  (overlooks) 

300 

3,3001 
3,500 ' 
100 ' 
500' 
400' 

Camping 

300 

Hunting 

100 

Photography 

100 

Horseback  Riding 

75 

River  Floating 

50 

800^ 

Geologic,  Historic,  Cultural 
Interpretation 

0 

5001 

Visitation  Totals 

3,425 

18,550 

1 

Subject  to  change,  pending  possible  revisions  in  management  policy 
to  accommodate  other  uses. 

2 

Until  Crystal  Dam  flow  releases  are  stabilized, 
visitation  projections  for  this  activity  are  subject  to  change. 


Based  on  these  conditions,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  gorge  below 
the  monument  the  visual  corridor  of  the  river  will  continue  to  be 
devoted  primarily  to  outdoor  recreation  use  and  preservation  of 
natural  resource  values.  Economic  activities  expected  to  occur  near 
this  part  of  the  study  area  include  continued  development  of  coal 
resources  and  the  development  of  new  water  resources  projects  to 
store  or  divert  water  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes. 
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III.  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Lands  within  the  eligible  river  segment  are  already  in  Federal 
ownership  and  are  being  managed  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
river's  natural  and  recreational  values.  The  monument  segment  is 
within  designated  wilderness  and  is  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  act  prohibits  permanent 
roads  and,  with  some  exceptions  for  administrative  purposes, 
temporary  roads,  motorized  vehicles,  structures,  and  installations 
which  conflict  with  the  area's  pristine  character.  But  the 
Wilderness  Act  does  not  prohibit  water  projects  and  ancillary 
facilities  in  designated  wilderness.  According  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  however,  under  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  105,  107),  dams  and  reservoirs  authorized  by 
that  act  must  not  encroach  on  national  park  or  monument  lands. 

The  gorge  segment  is  within  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands 
withdrawn  by  Public  Land  Order  No.  5261  to  protect  the  area's 
beauty,  integrity,  and  character.  Inclusion  of  26  miles  (41.8  km) 
of  the  Gunnison  River  and  12,900  acres  (5,200  ha)  comprising  its 
immediate  environment  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
will  extend  to  the  gorge  statutory  protection  already  afforded  the 
monument  segment,  effectively  preserving  the  river's  free-flowing 
condition  and  existing  natural  values. 

Since  the  eligible  river  segment  is  already  subject  to  protective 
management,  the  principal  impact  of  inclusion  in  the  national  system 
is  to  prohibit  the  construction  of  water  resource  development 
projects  and  other  incompatible  developments  along  the  26-mile 
(41.8-km)  reach  of  river.  Implementing  the  proposed  action  will 
also  cause  minor  increases  in  recreation  use  and  attendant  visitor 
impacts  over  those  expected  to  occur  without  designation. 

IMPACT  ON  WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

Implementing  the  proposal  will  prohibit  construction  of  any  project 
which  may  diminish  existing  geologic,  scenic,  recreation,  wildlife, 
and  related  values  of  the  proposed  area.  Water  development 
projects  which  may  conflict  with  national  designation  have  been 
proposed  by  the  City  of  Delta,  Pittsburg  and  ^lidway  Coal  Mining 
Company,  and  Colorado- Ute  Electric  Association. 


1.  Figure  2-13  shows  that  the  Cedar  Flats  and  Smith  Fork 
projects  and  Cedar  Flats  and  Tri-County  projects  are  mutually 
exclusive.  Thus,  the  proposal  could  preclude  only  one  or  possibly 
two  of  the  projects,  but  not  all  three. 
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City  of  Delta --The  City  of  Delta's  Smith  Fork  hydroelectric  project 
calls  for  a  dam,  located  about  1  mile  (1.6  km)  upstream  from  the 
affluence  with  the  Smith  Fork,  and  a  54,000  acre-foot  (66.6  million 
nr)  reservoir.  The  site  is  entirely  within  the  Gunnison  River 
proposal  area,  and  the  project  would  be  precluded  by  wild  river 
designation . 

Delta  also  |iolds  a  conditional  decree  for  the  diversion  of  up  to  50 
cfs  (1.4  nr/s)  of  water  for  domestic  supply.  The  point  of  diver¬ 
sion,  approximately  1.2  miles  (2  km)  upstream  from  the  confluence 
with  the  Smith  Fork,  is  located  within  the  wild  river  proposal  area, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  shifted  outside  the  corridor. 

Four  alternative  sources  to  augment  Delta's  existing  municipal  water 
supply  were  identified  in  an  engineering  report  done  for  the  city: 
two  were  completely  independent  of  any  Gunnison  River  diversion; 
the  other  two  were  situated  on  the  Gunnison  River,  well  outside  the 
eligible  segment,  above  Austin  and  near  Delta — the  latter  considered 
the  best  long-range  plan  of  the  four  alternatives. 

Pittsburg  and  Midway — Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal  Mining  Company's 
Cedar  Flats  hydroelectric/industriai  water  project  calls  for  a  dam, 
to  be  located  outside  the  proposal  area  between  the  Smith  Fork  and 
North  Fork,  and  a  162,700  acre-foot  (200  million  m  ;  reservoir 
which  would  inundate  more  than  90  percent  of  the  eligible  segment 
below  the  monument.  The  project  would  be  precluded  by  wild  river 
designation. 

3 

Colorado- Ute — The  72,650  acre-foot  (90  million  m  )  reservoir 
associated  with  Colorado- Ute' s  Tri-County  hydroelectric/industriai 
water  project  would  extend  upstream  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Smith 
Fork,  inundating  about  1  mile  (1.6  km)  of  the  eligible  river  segment 
in  the  lower  study  corridor.  The  proposed  wild  river  designation 
will  require  modifying  the  Tri-County  project  so  that  its  reservoir 
does  not  encroach  on  the  wild  river  segment.  If  the  project  cannot 
be  so  modified,  it  would  be  precluded. 

Prohibiting  water  resource  development  projects  from  the  segment 
eligible  for  wild  river  designation  will  result  in  the  loss  of  36-50  MW 
of  hydropower  generation  potential  because  stream  gradient  in  the 
eligible  stretch  is  much  greater  than  downstream.  In  addition, 
the  economic 


2.  Engineering  Report  on  the  Municipal  Water  Supply  for  the 

City  of  Delta.  Morcan  Engineering,  Denver,  Colorado.  March 
1375. 
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impacts  on  the  individual  proponents  of  the  projects  are  potentially 
significant.  If  these  respective  projects  are  not  constructed, 
affected  proponents  would  not  be  able  to  export  power  outside  the 
region,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  market  water  for  municipal  or 
industrial  purposes.  Since  detailed  plans  for  the  projects  have  not 
been  formulated,  however,  the  opportunity  cost  foregone  by  not 
constructing  the  projects  can  only  be  approximated;  it  could 
approach  $50  million  for  facility  construction  and  $3.7  million  in  the 
value  of  annual  power  output. 

An  alternative  water  development  project,  located  entirely  outside 
the  river  corridor,  has  been  formulated.  As  described  in  chapter 
II,  the  Sulphur  Gulch  alternative  could  make  water  and  power 
available  to  the  City  of  Delta  while  achieving  the  project's  primary 
objective — making  an  estimated  100,000  acre-feet  (123.3  million  nr) 
of  water  available  annually  for  coal -based  energy  development. 
Feasible  coal-fired  generation  and  water  diversion  sites  are  also 
potentially  available  outside  the  eligible  segment.  Generation  at 
these  sites  could  replace  the  amounts  of  hydropower  that  would 
have  been  generated  by  the  projects.  Since  water  and  power 
alternatives  exist  outside  the  proposal  area,  the  severity  of  regional 
impacts  resulting  from  precluding  water  and  power  developments  in 
the  proposal  area  cannot  be  determined. 

No  impact  on  the  Fruitland,  Mesa  Project  is  anticipated,  sice  it  lies 
out  of  the  study  corridor  and  its  impact  on  water  quality  in  the 
designated  area  would  be  insignificant. 


IMPACT  ON  RECREATION 

Overall  use  of  the  area  is  projected  to  be  663,970  visitors  days  in 
1990,  and  99  percent  of  this  use  is  expected  to  occur  even  if  the 
proposal  is  not  implemented  (see  table  3-1).  As  shown  on  table 
3-1,  designation  is  not  expected  to  affect  visitation  to  the  monu¬ 
ment,  but  the  number  of  visitor  days  in  the  gorge  attributable  to 
wild  river  designation  will  increase  from  an  estimated  18,850  (under 
existing  management)  to  24,700  annually  by  1990,  primarily  in  the 
form  of  additional  river  floating,  hiking  into  the  canyon,  and  can¬ 
yon  viewing  from  the  rims.  Because  individuals  generally  engage  in 
several  activities  while  visiting  the  area,  the  6,120  increase  in 
visitor  days  represents  1,640  additional  visitors  in  the  gorge  (1,250 
hikers  and  390  floaters)  and  2,560  viewing  the  canyon  from  the  rim. 
The  remaining  1,820  visitor  days  represent  ancillary  recreation  use 
and  not  additional  visitors. 

The  amount  of  potential  activity  within  the  canyon  itself  is  limited 
by  the  natural  inaccessibility  of  the  area  and,  therefore,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  compatible  with  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  resources. 
Overall,  the  proposal  will  have  a  beneficial  impact  by  precluding 
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water  resource  developments,  and  thus  preserving  freef lowing  river 
values  and  attendant  resource- based  recreation  opportunities. 


Table  3-1 


GUNNISON  WILD  RIVER  PROPOSAL 
Projected  1990  Visitation  in  Visitor  Days 


River  Segment 
Monument 


Gorge 


Activity 


Projected  Use 
Existing  Management 
(1990) _ 

630,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,000 

300 


Canyon  viewing  (rims) 

Hiking 
Camping 
Stream  fishing 

Technical  climbing  _ 

Visitation  Subtotals  639,300 

Stream  fishing  3,000 

Hiking  1,250 

Picknicking  5,040 

Canyon  viewing  (rims)  3,360 

Camping  3,510 

Hunting  100 

Photography  540 

Horseback  riding  400 

River  floating  810 

Geologic,  historic/cultural 

interpretation  540 

Visitation  Subtotals  18,550 

VISITATION  TOTALS  657,850 


Projected  Use 
Wild  River  Proposal 
(1990) _ 

630,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,000 

300 


639,300 

3.500 

2.500 
5,040 
5,920 
3,510 

100 

1.500 
400 

1,200 

1,000 

24,670 

663,970 


IMPACTS  ON  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

It  is  recognized  that  significantly  increased  human  activity  in  the 
canyon  may  potentially  have  an  adverse  effect  on  some  animal 
species  found  in  the  river  corridor.  According  to  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  however,  projected  vistation  increases  due  to 
the  proposed  action  will  not  adversely  affect  endangered  species. 
In  fact,  wild  river  designation  will  preserve  existing  natural  values. 

The  American  peregrine  falcon  is  very  sensitive  to  human  activity, 
but  the  small  increase  in  visitation  due  to  the  proposal  generally 
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would  not  conflict  with  the  breeding  and  rearing  seasons  of  this 
species.  The  Division  of  Wildlife  has  found  that  the  river  otter  has 
been  very  tolerant  of  existing  human  use  of  the  gorge  segment. 

The  increase  in  visitor  days  due  to  wild  river  designation  will  not 
conflict  with  the  otters'  early  spring  breeding  and  rearing  season 
and  is  not  expected  to  adversely  affect  their  successful  reintroduc¬ 
tion  along  the  river.  The  greater  sandhill  crane  and  white  pelican 
may  be  found  in  the  lower  eligible  segment  during  their  migration  in 
the  early  spring;  this  coincides  with  a  period  of  low  visitation  and 
the  birds  are  not  expected  to  be  adversely  impacted  by  the 
proposal . 

Overall,  there  will  be  no  significant  impacts  on  any  endangered  fish 
or  wildlife. 

Gunnison  rock  cress  (Arabis  gunnisoniana),  which  has  been 
proposed  for  endangered  status,  is  known  to  occur  either  in  the 
gorge  or  monument.  As  noted  in  chapter  2,  other  plants  of  the 
area  have  been  recommended  for  listing  in  the  Federal  Register  as 
"threatened"  or  are  now  classified  as  "sensitive"  on  the  Colorado 
Native  Plant  Society  list.  Although  these  plants  may  occur  within 
the  proposal  area,  increased  human  activity  is  expected  to  have 
little  or  no  impact  on  them. 


OTHER  IMPACTS 

The  small  increase  in  recreation  use  by  1990  (4,200  visitors 

accounting  for  6,120  visitor  days)  resulting  from  inclusion  of  26 
miles  (41.8  km)  of  the  Gunnison  River  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  5ystem  will  cause  minor  increases  in  soil  erosion  and 
trampling  of  vegetation  along  the  Ute,  Duncan  Canyon,  and  Chukar 
Canyon  trails  and  at  river  access  points;  air  pollution  (exhaust  and 
dust)  from  four-wheel -drive  use  outside  the  river  corridor;  and 
water  pollution,  littering,  and  potential  vandalism  in  the  gorge. 
There  will  also  be  a  minor  increase  in  the  need  for  general  policing 
and  cleanup,  search  and  rescue,  and  fire  control  activities, 
especially  at  the  river  access  points  and  in  remote  areas  along  the 
shoreline.  Because  the  same  personnel  and  equipment  will  be 
needed  to  carry  out  existing  management  policies,  no  increased 
operation  and  maintenance  cost  will  result  from  implementation  of  the 
proposal . 

Further  development  of  North  Fork  Valley  (Somerset  Field)  coal 
resources  would  probably  require  such  ancillary  facilities  as  power¬ 
lines,  pipelines,  and  water  diversion  structures,  but  neither  the 
probability  nor  the  scope  of  such  an  action  can  be  accurately 
foretold  at  this  time.  There  facilities  would  not  be  allowed  in  the 
river  corridor  if  they  would  detract  from  the  outstanding  values  of 
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the  area,  and  this  exclusion  may  potentially  constitute  an  adverse 
economic  impact.  However,  the  severity  of  these  hypothetical 
impacts,  like  the  probability  and  scope  of  future  regional  coal 
development,  is  unknown. 

Because  of  existing  Federal  land  ownership  and  preservation 
management  objectives,  impacts  of  the  proposal  on  all  other 
resources — including  land  use,  fishing,  physiography,  geology, 
minerals,  and  transportation--will  be  negligible. 


IV.  MITIGATING  MEASURES  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


As  specified  in  section  3(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  a 
master  plan  will  be  completed  after  designation  of  the  Gunnison 
River  as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  This  plan  will  include,  among  other  things,  measures 
designed  to  mitigate  adverse  impacts,  as  discussed  in  this  section. 

Although  the  natural  ruggedness  and  inaccessibility  of  the  river  will 
preclude  extensive  use  of  the  area  proposed  for  designation, 
managing  agencies  will  monitor  the  effects  of  increased  visitor  use 
and,  if  necessary,  will  take  measures  to  restrict  the  amount  and 
type  of  recreation  use  to  a  level  consistent  with  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  affected  resources.  Should  the  need  arise,  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  amount  of  use  and  restrictions  on  areas  open  to  the 
public  will  be  implemented  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  those 
values  for  which  the  river  was  designated. 

In  addition,  four-wheel -drive  roads  within  and  outside  the  proposal 
area  will  be  upgraded  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  under  its 
existing  management  plan  to  mitigate  dust  problems  created  by  the 
slight  increase  in  vehicular  traffic  and  to  comply  with  established 
air  quality  standards. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  the  endangered  American 
peregrine  falcon,  river  otter,  and  associated  habitats,  as  well  as 
other  important  predatory  species  of  wildlife.  To  accomplish  this, 
human  activity  in  the  canyon  may  be  curtailed  during  the  critical 
breeding  and  rearing  seasons  of  these  species  and  certain  areas  of 
critical  habitat  will  be  identified  and  use  of  them  restricted. 

Portable  toilets  will  be  provided  at  trailheads  and  river  access 
points  to  reduce  the  potential  for  water  and  land  pollution.  A 
"pack  it  in — pack  it  out"  program  will  be  implemented.  Should  this 
prove  ineffective,  the  use  of  cans,  bottles,  and  other  nonburnable 
containers  will  be  banned. 

Outstanding  scenic  and  geologic  features  will  be  identified  and 
protected,  as  will  known  historical  and  archeological  sites.  All 
activities  that  affect  cultural  resources  will  be  in  compliance  with 
Executive  Order  11593  and  regulations  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  according  to  "Procedures  for  the  Protection 
of  Historic  and  Cultural  Properties"  (36  CFR,  Part  800).  In  all 
cases,  damage  caused  by  vandalism  and  natural  deterioration  will  be 
mitigated  by  a  combination  of  protection,  interpretation,  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  and  limitations  on  use. 
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V.  UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 


Designation  of  the  26-mile  (41.8-km)  eligible  segment  of  the 
Gunnison  River  and  its  immediate  environment  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  will  cause  certain  unavoid¬ 
able  adverse  environmental  impacts.  Although  minor,  these  impacts 
will  range  from  increased  visitation  and  littering  to  loss  of  soil  and 
vegetation  in  the  gorge. 

Although  management  policies  will  be  implemented  to  protect 
endangered  wildlife,  the  potential  for  adverse  impact  exists. 
However,  since  most  human  use  will  occur  outside  breeding  and 
rearing  seasons  or  at  limited  locations,  adverse  impacts  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  minor. 

Additional  problems  of  increasing  litter  and  pollution  of  water  and 
air,  while  greater  than  exist  at  this  time,  will  be  minor.  Mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  area  will  be  improved  and  pollution  due  to  human  waste 
will  be  alleviated  by  the  provision  of  portable  toilets. 

Water  resource  development  projects  proposed  in  the  river  corridor 
would  be  prohibited,  as  would  any  other  projects  or  programs  in 
the  area  that  would  diminish  outstanding  values  within  the  eligible 
river  segment.  This  may  be  considered  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
human  environment.  However,  as  described  in  the  study  report, 
needs  that  would  be  served  by  such  water  project  development  can 
probably  be  met  outside  the  river  corridor. 

Although  historic  and  archeoiogic  sites  are  already  protected  under 
existing  Federal  laws,  a  limited  amount  of  vandalism  and  destruction 
of  these  sites  will  probably  continue  to  occur. 
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VI.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


Short-term  use  of  the  corridor  for  hydropower  and  associated 
features  would  be  foregone  unless  Congress  found  it  in  the  national 
interest  to  lift  the  designation  of  the  Gunnison  as  a  Wild  and  Scenic 
River.  These  cases  would  therefore  be  deferred  rather  than  pre¬ 
cluded. 

The  existing  management  policy  in  the  monument  now  protects  the 
river.  In  contrast,  national  designation  of  the  Gunnison  River  in 
the  gorge  under  the  proposed  action  will  enhance  its  long-term 
productivity  for  human  enjoyment  and  ecological  diversity.  This 
long-term  productivity  will  be  ensured  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
free-flowing  river  and  preservation  of  its  outstanding  scenic, 
geologic,  recreational,  and  wildlife  values  and  other  natural  features 
for  future  generations. 
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VII.  IRREVERSIBLE  OR  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENTS 

OF  RESOURCES 


Major  physical  changes  or  alterations  to  the  existing  environment 
are  not  contemplated  with  the  proposed  action.  All  use  of  natural 
resources  in  the  proposed  Gunnison  River  corridor  would  be 
committed  to  preserving  the  river  in  its  free-flowing  condition  and 
maintaining  its  high  water  quality.  In  addition,  the  proposal  would 
preserve  natural,  historic,  and  cultural  values  and  the  immediate 
river  environment. 

Designation  as  a  wild  river,  however,  does  not  constitute  an 
irreversible  or  irretrievable  commitment  of  resources.  Should 
future  national  emergencies  and  priorities  dictate  the  need  to 
reverse  these  management  objectives,  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
Congress. 
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VIII.  ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


In  addition  to  the  proposed  action,  several  alternatives  for 
preserving  the  natural  resource  values  in  the  Gunnison  River 
corridor  have  been  considered.  These  alternatives  include  (1) 
continuing  the  existing  management  of  the  area  (no  action),  and  (2) 
designating  the  river  as  part  of  the  national  system  under  a  less 
restrictive  river  classification,  i.e.,  scenic  or  recreational. 

Regardless  of  the  alternative  chosen,  the  eligible  river  segment, 
which  extends  from  the  upstream  boundary  of  the  monument  to 
about  1  mile  (1.6  km)  below  the  Smith  Fork,  would  remain  in 
Federal  ownership.  Since  management  and  use  of  the  river  through 
the  monument  will  remain  basically  the  same  for  any  alternative 
considered,  the  following  discussion  will  focus  primarily  on  impacts 
in  the  gorge  below  the  monument.  Impacts  expected  to  occur  within 
the  monument  portion  of  the  eligible  river  segment,  as  presented  in 
chapter  III,  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  following  alternatives. 


EXISTING  MANAGEMENT  ALTERNATIVE  (NO  ACTION) 

Under  this  alternative,  the  12.7  miles  (20  km)  of  the  Gunnison 
River  in  the  monument  and  the  13.5  miles  (22  km)  in  the  gorge 
would  not  be  designated  as  a  wild  river,  nor  would  they  be 
included  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  under  less 
restrictive  classification.  Since  the  monument  segment  is  currently 
protected  as  a  wilderness  area  (P.L.  94-567),  its  future  management 
would  not  be  affected.  As  discussed  in  chapter  I,  the  existing 
BLM  management  plan  calls  for  upgrading  river  access  within  the 
gorge  to  provide  for  public  safety.  Public  use  easements  will  also 
be  acquired  outside  the  proposal  corridor  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
Recreation  Lands  to  assure  access  to  the  Chukar  Canyon  Trail. 
Except  as  noted  below,  impacts  of  the  "No  Action"  alternative  would 
be  the  same  as  with  the  proposal. 


Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

Even  though  the  gorge  has  been  administratively  designated  by 
Public  Land  Order  (P.L.O.)  number  5261  for  recreation  use,  there 
is  no  statutory  assurance  that  it  will  continue  to  be  managed  to 
protect  existing  free-flowing  river  qualities.  Depending  on  local 
needs  and  political  pressures,  the  existing  land  order  would  be 
easier  to  revoke  than  Congressional  wild  river  designation  provided 
by  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (P.L.  90-542,  as  amended). 
Revocation  of  P.L.O.  No.  5260  requires  only  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  designee,  but  revocation  of  national 
river  designation  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  act. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  impacts  of  the  "No  Action"  alternative  on 
water  resources  will  be  the  same  as  the  proposed  action,  but  for 
different  reasons.  Although  P.L.O.  No.  5261  lacks  the  statutory 
authority  of  P.L.  90-542,  other  legislative,  Congressional,  and 
Presidential  mandates  may  preclude  construction  of  proposed  water 
development  projects  in  the  gorge.  Included  among  these  mandates 
are  the  Public  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act,  Endangered  Species 
Act,  and  the  requirement  that  approval  for  construction  of  such 
projects  must  first  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  which 
administers  the  affected  lands. 


Impacts  on  Recreation 

Under  existing  management,  increases  in  recreational  use  will  be 
about  the  same  as  with  the  wild  river  proposal  (see  table  8-1). 
The  primary  difference  would  be  in  the  amount  of  visitation  in  the 
gorge.  The  difference  of  about  6,100  fewer  visitor  days  annually 
in  1990  without  the  proposal  represents  only  1  percent  of  total 
canyon  use  under  either  plan  and  would  not  adversely  affect 
existing  values. 


Other  Impacts 

Since  the  river  and  adjacent  lands  already  are  recognized  for  their 
recreation  values,  air  quality  standards  established  for  the  region 
reflect  the  need  to  maintain  clean  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  and  gorge.  Any  activities  conducted  in  the  area,  including 
the  use  outside  the  visual  corridor  of  off-road  vehicles  (ORVs), 
which  create  dust  and  contribute  minor  amounts  of  hydrocarbons  to 
the  atmosphere,  will  be  regulated  to  comply  with  these  standards. 
Thus,  the  existing  management  plan  will  comply  with  established 
State  and  Federal  air  quality  standards. 


CLASSIFICATION  OPTIONS 

Alternative  means  of  resource  allocation  involving  trade-offs  between 
environmental  enhancement  and  resource  development  were  con¬ 
sidered.  These  alternatives  reflect  "discretionary"  changes  in 
classification  of  the  eligible  gorge  segment  below  the  monument  from 
"wild"  to  "scenic"  or  from  "wild"  to  "recreational."  All  impacts  are 
the  same  as  for  the  proposed  action,  except  as  noted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  discussion. 
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TABLE  8-1 

ALTERNATIVE  PLAN  visitation  projections 

_ ALTERNATIVES 


1  Existing  Management  classification  Options? _ 

Jr*$*nt  U»  Proposed  Action  {No  Action)  Scenic  Option  RecraUon  option 

im - Toi - — To? —  m  *ioi - ifii  - nr— 


River 

- TTO - 

ToT- 

19W  ' 

To F“ 

- vm 

Tof- 

- T935 

%  of 

- — 

T^- 

Sequent  Activity 

Visitor  Days 

Total 

Visitor  Days 

Total 

Visitor  Days 

Total 

Visiter  Days 

Total 

Visitor  Days 

Tatar 

Monument  (See  table  111*1 

Visitation  Subtotals: 

385,550 

99 

635,300 

96 

639,300 

97 

639,300 

S2 

639,300 

30 

S2£ft* 

Stream  Fishing 

1,500 

1 

3,500 

1 

3,000 

1 

4,000 

1 

8,000 

1 

Hiking 

GOO 

1 

2,500 

1 

1,250 

1 

S,000 

1 

20,000 

1 

Picnicking 

400 

1 

8,040 

1 

5,040 

1 

7,200 

1 

13,320 

2 

Canyon  viewing  (rims) 

300 

1 

5,920 

1 

3,360 

1 

24,000 

3 

91,400 

12 

Camping 

300 

1 

3,510 

1 

3,510 

1 

4,050 

i 

7,830 

1 

Hunting 

100 

1 

100 

1 

100 

1 

100 

1 

100 

1 

Photography 

100 

1 

1,500 

1 

840 

1 

2,700 

1 

7,200 

1 

Horseback  Riding 

75 

1 

400 

1 

400 

1 

400 

1 

400 

1 

River  Floating 

50 

1 

1 ,200 

1 

810 

1 

2,430 

1 

4,050 

1 

Geologic,  Historic,  A 

0 

* 

1,000 

1 

840 

1 

2,700 

i 

7,200 

1 

Cultural  Interpretation 

Visitation  Subtotals 

3,425 

1 

24,670 

4 

18,580 

3 

82,580 

8 

186,500 

20 

Visitation  Totals: 

380,378 

100% 

663,970 

100| 

657,850 

100% 

69t,08O 

100% 

795,800 

100% 

1.  Estimate*  based  on  National  Park  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  data, 

2,  With  either  classification  alternative,  the  river  would  be  designated  "wild"  in  the  monument  and  "scenic"  or  "recreational"  in  the  gorge. 


Scenic  River  Option 


This  alternative  is  identical  to  the  proposed  action,  except  that  the 
13.5-mile  (21.7-km)  eligible  river  segment  in  the  gorge  would  be 
classified  "scenic"  instead  of  "wild"  (see  figure  1-1).  The  primary 
difference  between  this  alternative  and  the  proposal  would  be  an 
increase  in  recreation  use  due  to  facility  expansion  and  a  greater 
emphasis  on  public  access  to  the  area's  scenic  attributes. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  By  1990  there  would  be  approximately 
28,000  more  visitor  days  of  use  annually  with  scenic  river  classifica¬ 
tion  compared  with  the  wild  river  proposal.  This  amounts  to  about 
a  3-1/4  percent  annual  increase  in  use  throughout  the  eligible  river 
segment.  As  with  the  proposal,  canyon  viewing  would  remain  the 
dominant  activity,  accounting  for  about  95  percent  of  total 
visitation. 

This  increased  recreation  use  would  result  in  a  doubling  of  annual 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  over  the  existing  management  plan, 
from  $25,180  to  $50,360.  Generally,  the  higher  level  of  recreation 
use  would  still  be  within  tolerable  limits  to  provide  a  quality  recrea¬ 
tion  experience,  but  there  would  be  a  dimunition  of  the  existing 
pristine  wilderness-type  atmosphere. 

Impacts  on  Endangered  Species.  Due  to  increased  human  activity 
in  the  gorge,  there  would  be  greater  impacts  on  the  endangered 
American  peregrine  falcon  and  river  otter.  This  activity  would 
likely  cause  some  of  the  falcons  and  otters,  as  well  as  other 
species,  to  leave  the  area  over  a  period  of  time,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  human  interference.  Thus,  this  alternative  would  likely 
cause  some  serious  impacts  on  wildlife. 


Other  Impacts 

Due  to  increased  visitation,  there  would  be  additional  trampling  of 
vegetation,  soil  erosion,  littering,  dust  and  exhaust  from  four- 
wheel -drive  vehicles,  facility  development  outside  the  visual  river 
corridor,  and  vandalism.  However,  all  of  these  impacts  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  area's  carrying  capacity. 


Recreational  River  Option 

The  primary  difference  between  this  alternative  and  the  proposed 
action  is  that  the  13.5-mile  (21.7-km)  eligible  river  segment  in  the 
gorge  would  be  classified  "recreational"  instead  of  "wild"  (see 
figure  1-1).  As  a  consequence  of  expanded  facilities,  improved 
access,  increased  signing,  and  construction  of  a  visitor  center, 
there  would  be  an  estimated  156,500  visitor  days  of  use  in  the 
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gorge  in  1990,  compared  to  some  25,000  under  the  "wild"  designa¬ 
tion.  Effects  of  this  increased  visitation  would  be  more  intensive 
than  for  any  of  the  previously  described  alternatives  and,  except 
as  noted  in  the  following  paragraphs,  would  have  impacts  similar  to 
those  of  the  scenic  river  option. 

Impacts  on  Water  Resources.  There  would  be  some  reduction  in 
water  quality  due  to  increased  problems  with  human  waste  disposal 
and  soil  erosion  in  the  gorge.  This  would  necessitate  the  provision 
of  portable  toilets  at  strategic  locations,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
visual  corridor,  and  the  improvement  of  roads  and  trails  to  help 
reduce  these  problems.  Overall,  water  quality  would  be  maintained 
within  acceptable  limits  for  body  contact  recreation. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Under  the  recreational  river  option,  visita¬ 
tion  in  the  gorge  would  be  more  than  six  times  greater  than  with 
the  "wild"  proposal,  reaching  156,500  visitor  days  by  1990  (see 
table  8-1).  To  accommodate  this  use,  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  would  exceed  $110,000  annually,  more  than  four  times  as  much 
as  required  by  existing  management  or  by  the  proposal.  Recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  within  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  would 
be  expanded  to  include  more  improved  roads,  additional  signs,  and 
a  visitor  center  outside  the  visual  corridor.  As  a  result,  wilder¬ 
ness  qualities  would  be  considerably  diminished  by  providing 
opportunities  for  a  greater  number  of  people  to  use  the  area. 

Impacts  on  Endangered  Species.  According  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  added  pressure  induced  by  human  disturbance 
would  be  critical  for  some  species  of  wildlife,  threatening  their 
continued  utilization  of  natural  habitat.  This  is  especially  true  for 
such  species  as  the  endangered  American  peregrine  falcon  and  river 
otter,  as  well  as  prey  species  on  which  they  depend  for  survival. 
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IX.  CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PROPOSAL  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STATEMENT 

An  interagency  study  team  was  formed  in  January  1976  to  conduct 
the  study  and  prepare  a  report  and  environmental  statement. 
Study  team  agencies  consisted  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
(now  the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service),  Colorado 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board),  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation/Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  (BOR/ 
HCRS)  and  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources  were 
study  co-leaders.  As  a  result  of  a  reorganization  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  responsibility  for  this  study  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  BOR /HCRS  to  the  National  Park  Service  on  March  27, 
1978. 

Assisting  in  the  study  was  a  work  group  which  was  comprised  of 
study  team  as  well  as  other  Federal  and  Colorado  State  agencies 
with  special  expertise  in  various  subjects  treated  in  the  report  and 
statement.  Agencies  other  than  those  already  mentioned  that 
participated  as  members  of  the  work  group  included: 

Federal  Agencies 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration  (now  part  of 
the  Department  of  Energy) 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
U.S.  Forest  Service 
U.S.  Geological  Survey 

State  of  Colorado  Agencies 

Department  of  Health 

Division  of  Planning 

Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

Division  of  Wildlife 

State  Forest  Service 

State  Geological  Survey 

Highway  Department 

State  Historical  Society 


Because  of  their  interest  in  water  resource  development  and  other 
projects  involving  the  study  area,  representatives  of  private 
industry  were  invited  to  contribute  information  to  the  study. 
Special  meetings  for  this  purpose  were  held  in  Delta,  Colorado,  in 
August  and  September  of  1976.  Those  participating  included: 
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Colorado  Mining  Association 
S.J.  Groves  and  Sons  Company 
Utah  International 
Bear  Coal  Company 
Mayor,  City  of  Delta 
Adolph  Coors  Company 
Gulf  Corporation 
Colorado  Westmoreland 
Sunflower  Energy  Corporation 
G.H.  Allen 

Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association 
Atlantic-Richfield  Corporation 
U.S.  Steel  Company 
West  Slope  Carbon,  Inc. 

Three  series  of  public  meetings  were  conducted  to  obtain  citizen 
input  to  the  study.  These  meetings  were  held  in  the  communities 
of  Hotchkiss,  Delta,  Montrose,  Grand  Junction,  and  Denver.  Both 
oral  and  written  comments  were  solicited  from  the  public  at  these 
meetings  and  used  to  aid  the  study  team  in  making  their  decisions 
and  recommendations. 

The  first  series  of  public  meetings  was  held  March  15-18  and  29, 
1976,  to  inform  the  public  about  the  study  and  its  purpose,  scope, 
and  organization.  Individuals  identified  as  auditor/consultants  were 
elected  by  attendees  to  represent  public  views  throughout  the  study 
process.  A  second  series  of  public  meetings  was  held  September 
13-16  and  22,  1976,  to  present  various  management  alternatives  to 
possible  national  designation  of  the  river.  The  third  and  last 
series  of  public  meetings  was  conducted  January  31  and  February 
1-3  and  9,  1977,  to  explain  findings  of  the  Principles  and  Standards 
(socio-economic)  analysis  undertaken  for  the  study  and  to  present 
the  study  team  recommendation  concerning  the  selection  of  the 
proposed  action,  as  covered  in  chapter  I. 

Field  reconnaissance  of  the  study  area  was  conducted  from  May 
18-20,  1976.  During  this  time,  the  five-man  study  team  examined 
the  entire  river  study  segment  by  helicopter  and  on  foot.  In 
addition,  auditor/consultants,  work  group  members,  representatives 
of  private  industry,  and  interested  organizations  were  invited  to 
participate  in  a  ground  reconnaissance  of  the  areas  so  that  they 
might  also  become  familiar  with  resource  values  in  determining  river 
eligibility  and  classification. 

Although  close  coordination  and  consultation  has  been  maintained 
with  all  concerned  interests  in  developing  the  study  report  and 
environmentai  statement,  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
study  are  those  of  the  interagency  study  team. 
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COORDINATION  IN  THE  REVIEW  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 


Copies  of  the  draft  environmental  statement  (DES)  for  the  Gunnison 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  study  have  been  made  available  for  review 
and  comment  to  the  following  agencies  and  organizations.  Additional 
copies  of  the  DES  were  made  available  for  public  review  at  local 
BLM  offices,  libraries,  and  similar  locations. 

Federal  Agencies: 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
U.S.  Forest  Service 

Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers 
Department  of  Commerce 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Department  of  Energy 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department  of  Transportation 
Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Geological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Bureau  of  Mines 

State  Agencies: 

Review  and  comment  on  the  report  and  statement  was  coor¬ 
dinated  for  all  concerned  State  agencies  through  the  Colorado 
Division  of  Planning  (Colorado  Clearinghouse).  In  addition, 
areawide  clearinghouses  that  assisted  with  the  review  process 
included: 

San  Luis  Valley  Council  of  Governments 
District  10  Regional  Planning  Commission 
Colorado  West  Council  of  Governments. 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

TCWMIMM  araga 


April  26,  1979 


Hr,  Dwight  P,  Settle*  Chief 
Office  of  Park  Planning  and 
Environmental  Quality 
National  Park  Service 

Odlted  Stater  Department  of  the  Interior 
Harking ton,  DC  Z0240 

Dear  Hr.  Settle: 

DBAFT  EHVIBflHtGKI&L  IMPACT  STATEMENT  -  CUKHISOH  RIVER 

you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
eubjett  draft  EIS.  He  have  no  cogent*  or  suggested 


Sincerely, 


Remeey 

Recreation  Program  Coordinator 
Recreation  Resources  Branch 
Division  of  Land  and  Forest  Resources 


COMMENTS  RECEIVED  FOLLOWING  REVIEW  O 
THE  DRAFT  STATMENT  AND  RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


miihi  mi  m 

ma  N»  UMUIE  StHtGt 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

FISH  AND  WlU>UrE  SKkVICK 
WA&JllNtrittN,  UX1  3DQ10 

In  teplj  bftr  toi 

rvs/is 


To:  Unctot,  ittbml  Put  Serdu 

From  Director,  Flih  and  Ml  JriHf*  Stnlca 

Subject  i  Omolioa  Blver  (Colurido)  Vlld  and  Scenic  Blnr  StyJ|  CoMiut 
on  Draft  Environ— of  I  SttCttCnt 


Is  raaponaa  to  the  —scran  d—  from  the  Acting  Chief,  Office  of  Fni 
Filming  and  Environmental  Quality,  u«  have  revlevsd  tba  edbjsct 
environmental  at* tenant  and  offer  tba  following  ccaut, 

1  On  pages  11-65  and  III-J,  It  la  atatad  that  Arabia  autmlaonlaM  haa  bean 
1  la  tad  aa  an  Endangered  apedas*  It  haa  been  proponed  for  auch  11a  ting, 
hot  tba  proposal  has  sot  bsa®  final  la  ad*  Should  It  ba  final  load,  k 
would  not  expect  the  species  to  ba  adversely  affected  by  Inclusion  of 
the  Gunnison  Elver  segment,  as  rei  wn>J<dt  in  tbs  Wild  and  Scanlc 
Rivers  System*  On  page  111^5  tbs  name  of  tbla  plant  la  misspelled* 

appreciate  the  opportunity  to  commt  on  this  mvUommul  statement* 


RESPONSES 


'I  This  correction  has  been  made. 


comment: 


RESPONSES 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
HESTON.  VA.  22W2 


In  Reply  Refer  To:  I Uj  1,  1979 

BGS-tail  Stop  441 


To:  Chief,  Office  of  Perk  Planning  4  Environmental  NFS 

Fra:  Assistant  Chief  Hydrologist  for  Operations 

Subject:  Review  of  draft  statement  *  Gunnison  Mild  and  Scenic  River 
Study 

Personnel  in  our  Colorado  Water  Resources  Division  District  Office 
have  reviewed  the  draft  statement  and  offer  the  following  cements: 

1  "He  have  reviewed  the  sections  of  the  subject  draft  dealing  with  *|  We  have  revised  the  flow  figures  using  1977  data,  the  most 

hydrology  and  have  found  these  sections  in  good  order.  Ha  did  notice  recent  available, 

that  the  1974  Hater  Resources  State  Report  was  used  for  flow  statistics 
on  the  Gunnison  River  below  the  tunnel.  Those  additional  years  of 
record  should  have  been  available  at  the  time  the  report  was  being 
prepared , ir 


X1h0“ 


s  J*  Buchanan 


One  Hundred  Years  of  Earth  Science  in  the  Public  Serxkr 


United  States  Department  of  die  Interior 

HERITAGE  CONSERVATION  AND  HCCKLAllGtt  St:fcvK.E 
WASHINGTON,  DC.  102-10 

J'JM  6  1979 


Tot  Uglawl  UMttort  Bitlootl  Fatk  Strvlft, 

Duwt  ,  Colorado 

Vmt  Dlnctor,  terlta|e  Ctuii vatlon  and  Bocraatlan 
Sarvlc* 

Sobj*ott  Draft  Bwliogamal  Statoaant  -  ftunlioo  HU 
and  leant  c  Um 

Tba  oubjttt  dwant  adequately  «ddr«flMi  tha  amriron—  ntal 
caictni  of  tUi  i|euT. 

U<U*^^h***v 

T*4  Qirla  Ibarral  MipoiU 


COMMENTS 


DCS  79-14 


RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


INRirlY  ftl  N  R  TO: 


United  Slates  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON.  D  C\  20245 


Trust  Services 
Wildlife  and  Parks 
4S9 


lb:  Chief,  Office  of  Park  Planning  and  Environmental 

Quality  (W5) 

Fra:  Acting  Director,  Office  qf^Trust  Rgpq>sib^ities 

Sdiject:  Draft  bwinmiental  Iapact  Statement  -  Qmnison  Rxver"~ 

Ibis  Is  In  response  to  your  March  29  memoranch*,  file  reference: 
17617(150),  that  requested  our  review  and  count  on  the  siiject 
document  * 

Please  note  that  our  ikmatcr  11,  1977  maaorandim,  in  reply  to 
your  Gttober  19,  1977  request,  states  that  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  our  trust  responsibilities  will  not  be  involved  in  the 
Gunnison  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  Colorado,  designation*  Following 
our  cursory  review  of  the  subject  docunent ,  our  opinion  has  not 
changed.  Ms  offer  no  further  Garment  at  this  time*  Thank  you 
for  providing  us  with  the  opportunity  to  review  the  DEIS  - 
Gunnison  River. 


RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  MINES 
3401  E  STREET*  NW. 

WASHINGTON,  D+C.  OT4i 


April  24,  197* 


To:  Chief,  Office  of  Park  Planing  tod  EovItoombUI  Quilltr, 

btlooil  Park  Service 

FroV  Acting  Chief,  Office  of  EoTlronwatil  Coordination 

fubjectt  Draft  ewvlroafeental  lUtuiot,  Wild  a  ad  Senate  U*er  Study, 
Gunnleoa  River,  Colorado 

The  dociment  dlicuaiti  a  26-tllt  itpcot  of  the  Connleon  liver  and 
11,900  idjicmt  tertt  In  Delta  and  Montrose  Count  la*  t  Colorado,  for 
loci  talon  In  th*  Rational  Mild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Spates*  Minerals 
bout  to  occur  in  tbo  proposed  corridor  Include  gjpauu,  gold »  and 
possibly  fluorite- 

‘l  The  envlronamtal  atatauont  notions  tbo  alneral  resources  In  the 
area,  excluding  gold,  and  states  that  there  are  no  known  coenerclal 
deposits*  We  agree  with  that  etateaent;  however,  tbo  gold  occur  roue  a 
la  the  river  gravels  should  be  nontlonod  In  the  ainertl  resources 
section  on  pages  11-1  and  11*54* 


RESPONSES 


t  The  paragraph  on  page  H-1  was  not  modified  since  gold  is  a 

precious  metal.  The  suggested  correction  on  page  11-54  was  made. 


COMMENTS 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  0|L  RECLAMATION 
urrUL  cajotAun  m:cjonal  o+Htt 

t> Oh  BOX  II Mi 

MIT  UU  CtTY,  UTAH  hW 


120.1 


MAY  A  1979 


To:  Rational  F*rk  Service*  655  Pirfec  Street*  P,Ct 

Denver,  CO  60225 

Free;  Regional  Director 

Subject:  Review  of  Draft  Environmental  Statement  tot  tbe  Cvtmlaoft 
liver  mid  end  Scenic  River  Study 

Dm  report  la  a  wll-vrlttcn  doc  went  and  prevents  Impact*  of  tbs 
propoeed  action  adequately*  The  action  should  not  affect  any 
potential  Baciaiutloa  Projects  although  the  report  fells  to  address 
the  Frultland  Mesa  Project.  Under  potential  water  resource  project a 
the  Frultland  Mesa  Project  should  be  addressed.  This  authorized 
project  would  not  Impound  the  Gvnnlaon  River  but  It  would  Irrigate 
lends  In  Montrose  and  Delta  Counties  east  of  the  Gunnison  River. 
Return  flows  would  enter  the  river  In  the  study  area  by  way  of 
the  Smith  Fork  and  Crystal  Creek  (Red  Canyon).  The  Frultland  Mua 
Final  Environmental  Statement  contains  a  description  of  these  return 
flown  (FES-77-10,  page  C-12).  The  effect  of  the  propoeed  desig¬ 
nation  on  the  Frultland  Mesa  Project  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Specific  cownti: 

2  1-3:  'But  ere  the  "scenic  and  public  uee  eeeeitonte**  required 

outside  the  river  corridor?  How  will  these  easements  affect  the 
quality  of  the  area  and  whit  ere  the  Impacts  of  these  easements  oa 
landowners? 

Fege  1>11:  Public  Law  84-465  Is  stated  to  be  the  statutory  basis 
prohibiting  downstream  water  resource  dml^peut  projects  from 
q  encroaching  on  lands  within  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  Rational 
Monument  *  This  low  would  only  apply  to  Colorado  River  Storage  Act 
projects,  ODM  of  which  are  proposed  In  the  study  area*  Private 
reservoir  developments  are  not  covered  by  this  law. 


4  Fage  11-18:  The  statement  that  "valley  floors  below  6,000  feet  in 
elevation  are  predominantly  agricultural  and  are  of  marginal  value 
to  wildlife1*  should  be  qualified.  These  lands  are  valuable  to  no n- 
V*™  species*  small  game,  and  In  many  cases  wintering  deer  aud  elk* 


RESPONSES 


1  The  suggested  changes  have  been  made  in  chapter  II,  under 

“Water  Resources"(in  both  the  "Regional  Setting"  and  "River 
Corridor  Setting"  sections),  and  in  chapter  111,  under  "Impacts  on 
Water  Resource  Development  Projects." 


2  The  easements  are  for  access  to  traifheads.  Their  impacts  will 
be  assessed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  when  definite  plans 
for  acquiring  them  are  made.  This  Item  is  addressed  in  the  FES 
under  "Bureau  of  Land  Management  Framework  Plan,"  in  the  section 
titled  "Interrelation  With  Other  Programs,"  Chapter  I  (page  1*9  of 
the  DES). 

3  This  correction  has  been  made. 


4  A  correction  has  been  made,  but  the  statement  has  been 

qualified  so  as  to  narrow  the  reference  to  "natural  vegetation." 
While  these  lands  arc  In  some  cases  of  vaJue  to  deer  and  elk  in 
severe  winters,  the  animals  cause  increased  damage  claims  for  the 
Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife,  and  therefore  any  benefits  are 
negated* 


COMMENTS 

5  Pi|i  11-25:  The  DacoyhT*  Uw  Li  not  i  mil  known  flout  ktrun. 

It  la  a  vary  nrflotl  float  itteu.  The  Taylor  River  la  not  free- 
flowing. 

6  r«o  11-68:  The  flrwt  paragraph  1*  correct  la  that  rial—  floai  at* 
expected  to  ba  umd  100  cfe.  Dwmrt  «nri|i  flows  will  be  greeter 
end  therefore*  the  word*  *.  .  •  or  144*600  acre  feat  .  .  *k  should  ba 
deleted* 

7  Ftga  11-71 1  The  City  of  Delta's  conditional  decree  for  50  cfa  la 
dlecvued.  io  alternative  diversion  la  dlacuaaed  using  existing 
tiult  neer  Austin*  The  practicality  of  using  this  alternative 
la  the  winter  a  how  Id  be  considered*  AIh,  the  difference*  In 
water  quality  at  Austlo  aa  contend  to  the  study  area  ahould  ba 
pointed  owt*  Austin  Is  dmmstreau  Cm  tbs  confluence  of  tha 
Berth  Tort*  which  contribute*  cooaldarabla  aid  Iso  at* 


8 


Faga  11-75:  Tha  ititoat  In  nada  that  tba  Colorado  equarfiah  nad 
ba^beck  sucker  no  Longer  Inhabit  the  study  aeguent  because  of  fluc- 
tnatios  In  i^straaw  water  relaaaaa  frou  tha  Cuxacantl  dolt  which  do 
wot  coincide  with  natural  flown*  Tha  etvdy  ssgHiit  probably  never 
repTueented  habitat  for  tbeee  species*  Willies  T*  Wlltxlus,  1976 


report  entitled  Sou*  Factors  Historically  Affect la*  tha  ttiatrjhntl 


Wildlife,  indicated  that  no  reports  of  the  Colorado  squarflsb  upsti 
frou  belts  are  known*  Wlltrlu#  also  Indies  tad  that  the  "Curecantl 


butt  was  is  no  way  responsible  for  tha  rapid  historical  decline  of 
huwpback  auckeca  In  the  Gunnison  River1'  primarily  because  tba  decline 
occurred  prior  to  tha  Cuxacantl  Unit. 


0  Page  ¥-1:  One  of  tba  unavoidable  adverse  rnlrnimtal  l^hscts  of 
tba  project  Is  that  water  resource  development  proposed  In  the  river 
corridor  would  bo  prohibited*  It  la  than  Indicated  that  wost  of  the 
purpoaes  of  these  projects  can  ba  satisfied  outelda  the  river 
corridor*  This  may  or  up  not  ba  true  but  a  solid  case  for  this 
concise  loo  la  lacking  In  tba  report. 


*|Q  Tha  pot sb rial  for  ovnr-ws«  of  tba  arcs  by  recrestlanlsE*  attracted 
to  a  "wild"  river  Is  vary  rani  and  should  be  addressed.  Potential 
restrictions  on  gam  ■augment,  particularly  hunting*  should  ba 
considered  under  this  section  also. 


RESPONSES 

0  This  correction  h«  been  mad*. 


0  The  delation  has  been  made. 


7  The  paragraph  In  question  has  been  modified  to  explain  that 

Mti  irili  be  diverting  their  water  from  a  point  just  above  the 
study  area,  and  than  taking  it  through  the  Gunnison  Tunnel. 
References  to  the  Austin  area  diversion  have  been  deleted. 


0  .  While  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Salt  Lake  City,  disagree* 
with  the  tatter  statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Wiltzius,  reference  to  the 
endangered  Osh  formerly  inhabiting  the  study  segment  has  been 
deleted. 


0  The  paragraph  has  bean  rewritten. 


Given  the  difficulties  of  access  to  the  area  and  current 
managwnent  strategies  (low  intensity*  dispersed  use)  developed  by 
the  BLM,  overuse  by  recreationists  was  not  considered  a  problem. 
If  ft  becomes  a  problem,  it  will  be  addressed  in  management  plans 
for  the  area. 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 
WASHINGTON.  D.c<  £02  *> 


Kvorandw 

To:  Chief,  Office  of  Park  Planning  and  Environmental  Quality 

from:  Assistant  Solicitor,  Parks  and  Recreation 

Subject:  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  -  Gunnison  River 
He  have  reviewed  the  subject  Draft  E1S,  and  In  our  view  It 
meets  the  statutory  raqulrenatts*  4 


COMMENTS 


Department  of  Local  Affairs 
Colorado  Division  of  Planning 

FUlif  H,  kkaudi,  Mwtst 


BkM  IX  Lane,  Oswapc 


Hsy  15*  1979 


Hb.  Uito  1.  Green 

Office  of  Casual  cations  end  Public  lifiln 

Rocky  ItouDtlla  Rt|lon 

iMlaul  Perk  Service 

655  Fsrfst  Street 

F*  0*  Bm  252S7 

Denver*  Colorado  80225 

SUBJECT;  Dreft  Envi  ronmental  Sutoent 

ftmniwm  Wild  end  Scenic  River  Study 
KS-79-M 

Deer  He*  Green; 

The  Colorado  Clesringhous*  bee  received  the  above* referenced  Draft  lovlratr 
mental  Statement  and  hn  distributed  It  to  Interested  state  agencies*  Com¬ 
ment*  received  from  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer*  Depittunt  of 
Health,  Division  of  Parks  and  Outdoor  lift  creation*  Colorado  Geological  Survey 
end  Division  of  Wildlife  ere  enclosed  for  your  information* 

Thank  you  for  the  opportmlty  to  review  this  matter* 


Sincerely* 


Chief  Planner 

S&Wvt 

Enclosure 

ect  Office  of  the  Governor 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Colorado  Historical  Society 
Department  of  Health 

District  10  Regional  Planning  ComilttlM 


RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


VTATt  OF  COLORADO 

bCHUtTmCrfr  OF  NATURAL  RflOUACES 

DIVISION  OF  WILDLIFE 

JAVA  *-  Orltb.  Dkvvtv 
EOWnN.iy 

lt*iV(  CflvNg  CO>ie  (S39-1109) 


TO;  Sieve  Ellis 

£Ut«  Clctringhogft 

FROM]  Don  Smith 

Wildlife  Progrim  Specialist 

SUBJECT;  Ganniioa  River  -  Draft  Environmental  Statement  *  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  Study 

1  This  Divisloo  has  reviewed  the  subject  document  »ed  support*  the  proposal 
to  Include  the  Gunnison  River  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera 
Systems  as  a  wild  river.  We  are  disappointed  in  the  decision  to  exclude 
the  2.  7  mile  segmexd  below  the  Smith  Fork  because  we  feel  It  is  eligible 
and  cobid  be  classified  as  recreational.  The  draft  report  is  well  written 
and  most  of  our  previous  comments  have  been  incorporated.  However*. 

we  do  have  several  additional  comments. 

2  Page  11-75  Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife.  Our  information 
Indicates  the  last  sighting  of  a  peregrine  falcon  in  the  Monument  was 
In  August,  1976. 

3  An  additional  eight  rlwr  otter  were  transplanted  by  the  DOW  In  the 
study  segment  In  19711. 

Page  H-U,  Table  2-7  -  Add  hunting  to  the  list  of  activities  and  100 
visitor  days  under  Gorge. 


DGSidlh 

cet  Harris  Sherman 
Jack  Grleh 
Boh  Evans 
Wayne  Ssodfort 
Bob  Rosette 
Rick  Sherman 
Jim  Houston 
Dan  Miller 

DfPAJtTMENT  OF  NAllftAL  ftFlOURCES  Kvrtl  lh*rffljn  ErKiftiv*  Oirvttw  *  WJlDLlFf  COMMISSION  Urn  rfc*^*.** 


RESPONSES 


1  The  study  team's  unanimous  finding  mas  that  the  2. 7-mile 

reach  lacked  outstandingly  remarkable  values  and  was  therefore 
ineligible.  See  response  to  Colorado  Wilderness  Network. 


2  We  have  incorporated  this  Information. 


3 


This  change  has  been  made. 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


COIORADO 

HISTORICAL, 

SOCIETY 


The  Colorado  Heritage  Ctaur  1300  Broadway  Denver. Colorado  (0203 


BUphan  0.  Ell  La 
Colorado  desrlaghooss 
520  State  Centennial  Dull  ding 
1313  fibenan  Street 
Dwnr,  Colorado  60203 


IU|  10,  1779 


Dear  Hr.  ELllsi 

This  1b  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  CenJjoo  Vlld  and.  Scenic  Bleeg 

Study,  draft  amdraaental  alstwnt.  #79-107  (EPS) _ 

DATE  RECEIVED  April  1979 _ DATE  DDE  Hey  lfr.  1979 _ 

He  find  Cultural  Resources  have  been  adequately  considered  and 
meet  the  goals  and  objectives*  of  the  Rational  Historic  Preservation 
Act  e£  alia  and  those  of  this  Office. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  cooment  on  the  proposed 
project. 

If  this  Office  can  be  of  further  assistance t  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  ES  Reviewer  Betty  LeFree  (Office  of  the  State 
Archaeologist)  at  B39-339I. 

^Sincerely,  * 

ML 

^Arthur  C.  Townsend 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

cc ;  Dr.  Bruce  Rippateau;  State  Archaeologist 

Hr.  Janes  Hartmann;  Coordinator,  Historic  Preservation 


COMMENTS 


TO:  Stephen  0.  EU1$,  Coordinator 

Colorado  Clearinghouse 

FROM:  Ralph  Schell,  Planner 

Colorado  Division  of  Parks  and  Outdoor  Recreation 

DATE:  April  13.  1979 

SUDACT:  Gunnison  Mild  and  Scenic  River  Study 


The  Division  of  Parks  and  Outdoor  Recreation  has  reviewed  the  Draft 
Environmental  Statement  for  the  Eumrlscn  River  and  concurs  with  the 
D*  S.  Department  of  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources  In  recoamendlng  that  the 
frnnlson  River  be  added  to  the  Rational  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  as  a  "wild*  river. 

RS/jb 


RESPONSES 


Hlckt  Barnes,  Pcogran  Administrator 


SOC-l,  Jan  79 


RESPONSES 


1  Tht  study  did  include  this  segment,  but  it  was  found  Ineligible 
for  designation.  Good,  naturally  degraded,  or  restorable  water 
duality  is  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  for  a  finding  of 
eligibility  under  the  "Guidelines**  for  evaluating  potential  additions 
to  the  system. 


COMMENTS 


HARO  P  LAMM 

GovtftKQ* 


COLORADO  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
71  SIT Atr CENTENNIAL MtUMNO -  1*1  J  BHERIUN STREET 
DWN^COLOIADDBm  m(WEWU|3iNl1 


April  30»  19T9 


Hr.  S.  0.  Ellis 
Colorado  Clear in ghouse 
Colorado  Division  of  Planning 
1313  She  man  Street,  Room  S20 
Denver,  CO  80203 

RE:  GUNNISON  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER  STUDY 

U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE/NATIONAL  PARE  SERVICE 

Ve  have  received  and  reviewed  this  document  and  from  a  geologic 
standpoint  find  it  adequate  for  its  Intended  purpose.  Subject 
to  an?  other  re -review  as  required  by  other  agencies  we  give  our 
conditional  endorsement  of  this  study. 


Sincerely, 

'L-u  T\- 

Ames  K.  Soule 
[Engineering  Geologist 


JHS/vt 


RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


Ajtfi id  / 0 


5fn*y  lW  tocW  Gpwmdiy  tbtrf*  udfM*  Af  Cnptfki  of 
Cf&wmL  Mvwnt.  Gwqr,  «ri 

DATE;  ttiy  ZS(  1979 
TO:  (Applicant) 

Ms,  Karen  L,  Green 

Office  of  Gouiunicatims  and  ntlic  Affairs 

RxkyMt,  Region 

National  PaTk  Service 

F.O.  Box  2S237,  Denver,  00,  8022S 

FROM:  Gloria  Slaker,  Executive  Secretary 

RE:  Draft  Emriui  mental  Stataent/Gumu  son  Wild  &  Scenic  River  Study 

nUJECT  K»E:  Above _ 

DISTRICT  10  OWIROi  NIB&ER  BO-79  STATE  (XEARIK3-KXJ5E  NLMBER 


Oh  May  21 ,  1979  the  District  10  Board  of  Directors  reviewed 

your  ap^iXcaticii  lor  funding.  This  review  tes  coi^leted  as  a  part  of  their 
responsibility  as  a  Regional  A- 95  Clearinghouse,  Action  on  your  application 
is  noted  below: 


They  support  the  proposed  project. 

They  supported  the  proposed  project  with  the  reservations 
and/or  provisions  listed  below. 

They  are  in  opposition  to  the  project  for  the  reasons 
listed  below. 

They  do  not  wish  to  cement  on  the  proposed  project. 

They  hove  tabled  the  application  for  the  masons  stated 
below.  Please  provide  our  office  with  h  response  to 
the  Board's  concerns  as  your  application  will  be  reviewed 


REVIEW  COMETS; 

ttmtrose  and  Delta  Counties  are  in  opposition  to  any  inclusion  of  this 
portion  of  the  Qjnnison  River  into  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act, 


CC:  State  Clearinghouse 
Funding  Agency 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


Colorado' Ute  Electric  Association t  Inc, 

P,0.  Do*  1149 


Hay  30,  1079 


He*  Glen  T*  Dean 
Regional  Director 
Rational  Parle  Service 
Pi  0.  Box  25287 
Denver,  Colorado  80225 

Attention!  Hr,  Chuck  Adams 

Gentlemen  t 

Draft  Environmental  Statement 
Gunnison  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study 

Colorado-Ut e  Electric  Association,  Inc,,  has  reviewed  the 
Draft  Environmental  Statement  (Es)  on  the  Gunnison  River  Mild 
and  Scenic  River  Study,  We  have  previously  submitted  comments 
on  the  Draft  Study  Report,  and  one  of  our  staff  member*  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study  as  an  auditor-consultant. 

Our  comments  are  limited  to  the  ES  sections  that  address 
the  Impact  on  water  resource  development  projects  of  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System,  A  general  comment 
on  these  sections  Is  that  the  concepts  do  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
stated  and  are  treated  as  being  unimportant.  Further,  input 
f ran  the  auditor-consultant  group  was  not  addressed  in  any 
depth  in  the  ES, 

1  The  footnote  on  Page  IXI-1  states  that  ", ,  ,econ<miic  feasi¬ 

bility  has  not  been  demonstrated  for  any  of  these  water  resource 
developments,,,*1.  On  June  IB,  1977,  Colorado-Ute  submitted 
information  on  an  alternate  National  Economic  Development  Plan 
for  the  Gunnison  River  study  area  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment,  This  information  shows  the  economic  feasibility  of 
Coloredo-(Jte*a  Tri-County  Project  which  provides  hydroelectric 
power  and  energy  and  water  storage  for  future  thermal  electric  gen¬ 
erating  facilities  and  other  beneficial  purposes.  This  project  would 
inundate  about  one  mile  of  the  lower  end  of  the  wild  and  Scenic 


1  Portions  of  the  footnote  have  been  deleted.  The  purpose  of 

our  environmental  statement  is  not  to  analyze  (recreational)  benefits 
of  proposed  project  developments  that  may  have  a  relationship  to 
the  wild  and  scenic  river  proposal,  but  to  present  impacts  the 
proposal  would  have  on  the, project  developments. 


COMMENTS 

Hr,  Glttn  T.  Bean  -2'-  May  30,  1070 


Mpunt  but  would  effect  recreational  potential  out  aide 
the  atiidy  area*  The  analysis  does  not  address  benefit* 
of  recreation  potential  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  and  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  Rivers. 

The  same  footnote  on  Page  I1I-1  also  states  that  ■*,. 
it  la  not  known  if  the  wild  river  proposal  would,  in  fact, 
affectively  preclude  even  one  of  the  projects".  The  projects 
referred  to  are  the  Smith  Fork,  Cedar  Plata,  and  Tri -County 
Projects  deter ibed  in  III- 2.  On  Page  III -2,  it  is  stated 
thet  both  the  Cedar  Flats  and  Smith  Fork  water  projects  will 
be  precluded  by  the  Wild  River  designation  and  the  Tri-County 
Project  would  be  precluded  unless  modified. 

2  On  Page  III-3,  it  is  stated  that  "...  electric  energy 

could  be  obtained  from  other  sources,  including  facilities 
that  are  part  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  {CRSP) 
and  others  thet  contribute  to  the  regional  power  grid".  This 
statement  may  be  true,  in  theory,  as  far  as  "other”  projects 
sre  concerned;  however,  the  elimination  of  the  proposed 
hydroelectric  projects  in  this  ares  will  permanently  reduce 
the  amount  of  hydroelectric  power  potentially  available  to 
the  people  of  Colorado  and  the  loss  will  most  probably  be 
replaced  with  additional  coal- fired  generation.  This  aspect 
has  not  been  addressed  in  the  draft  B5, 

On  Pags  III-3,  it  is  stated  that  "If  these  respective 
projects  sre  not  constructed,  affected  proponents  would  not 
be  able  to  export  power  outside  the  region..-”.  It  is  not 
clsar  why  electric  power  exported  from  one  region  to  another 
region  is  related  to  the  designation  of  a  section  of  river 
as  Wild  and  Scenic.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
State  of  Colorado  has  been  a  net  importer  of  electric  energy 
in  the  past  and  Colorado-Ute,  tha  principal  power  supplier 
in  western  Colorado,  is  not  a  net  exporter  of  power  and  has 
no  plans  to  do  so.  To  our  knowledge,  the  United  States  is  the 
major,  and  perhapa  only,  exporter  of  power  from  the  western 
Colorado  region.  At  the  present  time,  only  a  small  amount  of 
CRSF  power  is  actually  marketed  in  this  region  and  no  more 
is  available:  under  current  conditions.  Recently,  Colorado-Ute 
was  svcluded  from  receiving  an  allocation  of  previously 
unmarketed  CRfiP  peaking  power  even  though  it  gusli fies  as  a 


RESPONSES 


2  Portion*  of  pegs*  Ml -2  and  MJ-3  have  been  modified  to  clarify 

ths  hu  of  potential  hydropower  If  the  proposal  Is  implemented. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  show  a  relationship  between  the  exporting 
of  power  and  the  designation  of  a  wNd  river,  other  than  co  describe 
the  loss  of  hydro-power  that  could  result  from  designation. 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


Hr*  Glen  T.  Bean 


-3- 


PUy  30,  1379 


preference  customer,  la  within  the  marketing  area,  bee  a  valid 
contract  to  buyer  power  from  t the  United  States  ,  and  nerves 
in  the  area  where  a  aubstantial  portion  of  the  peaking  power 
is  to  be  generated*  The  irony  of  the  situation  is  the 
goverment  *  e  pious  concern  about  exporting  power  while  at 
the  same  time  leaving  the  impre  salon  that  power  for  future 
needs  eight  be  obtained  from  CRSF* 

3  On  Page  III-3,  it  is  stated  that  "Since  detailed  plans 
for  these  projects  have  not  been  formulated,  however,  the 
opportunity  cost  foregone  by  not  constructing  the  projects 
is  unknown"*  A  significant  amount  of  planning  has  bean 
accomplished  by  Colorado-Ute  for  its  Tri-County  Project; 
certainly  enough  to  indicate  its  economic  feasibility  as 
atated  previously.  Detailed  plans  cannot  be  made  and  sub¬ 
stantial  funds  expended  for  a  project  if  it  is  determined 
thet  the  project  is  precluded  by  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
designation* 

4  Significance  is  placed  on  the  capability  of  the  Sulfur 
Gulch  Alternative  (Page  11-72)  to  the  Cedar  Flats,  Smith 
Fork,  end  Tri-County  Projects*  As  noted  on  Page  13  of  the 
Color  ad  o-Ute  report  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(a  member  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study  Team)  in  June  1977, 
there  are  serious  deficiencies  in  the  concept  of  the  Sulfur 
Gulch  Alternative.  Further,  power  i*  consumed  rather  than 
generated  by  this  project*  In  addition,  the  methodology 
subscribed  to  in  the  Government's  NED  plan  for  arriving  at 

the  economics  of  the  Sulfur  Gluch  are  questionable* 

5  *  In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  input  which  is  contrary 
to  the  Government  proposed  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation 
has  not  received  serious  consideration*  Specifically,  we 
believe  a  careful  analysis  of  the  one-mile  section  located  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  eligible  wild  and  Scenic  River  Section 
would  show  substantial  overall  benefits  to  electric  consumers 
of  Colorado  and  the  public  in  general  if  designated  as  a 
multiple-use  area* 


3  We  have  modified  the  sentence  in  question* 


4  The  Gunnison  Wild  and  Scenic  River  study  team  did  not 

attempt  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  the  Sulphur  Gulch  alternative* 
The  team  simply  utilized  the  numbers  and  data  from  the  report 
submitted  by  the  engineering  firm  retained  by  Gulf  Oil  and 
incorporated  the  information  into  the  National  Economic  Development 
Plan  as  prescribed  by  the  Principles  and  Standards  guidelines. 
The  Cotorado-Ute  Electric  report  was  not  submitted  to  the  study 
team  In  time  for  consideration  in  preparing  the  Principles  and 
Standards  analysis. 


5  We  regret  this  impression.  Attempts  were  made  throughout  the 

study  to  meet  with  project  proponents  and  to  utilize  the  data 
furnished  by  them* 


COMMENTS 

Hr*  Gian  T»  Bean 


4~  Ha?  JO,  197* 


He  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  e&Xe  these  coonantSt 
Please  advise  u>  if  further  assistance  la  needed. 


Very  truly  your a, 


Vice  President 


System  Planning  Division 


FAK;nap 

cci  Mr.  Robert  L.  McPhail ,  Heatem  Area  Power  Administration 
Mr.  Albert  M*  G&blola,  Western  Area  Power  Administration 
Mr.  Harris  D.  Sherman,  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Hr*  Dennis  M.  Kirtland,  City  Manager,  Delta,  Colorado 


RESPONSES 


RESPONSES 


Hr*  dot  T.  fitui,  Regional  Director 

VAloul  Pirli  Service 

655  Ffcrfet  Street 

Peat  Omce  Box  25£B7 

Deafer,  Colorado  B0225 

Dear  Hr,  Bean: 

Subject:  Commits  on  Draft  Environmental  Statement 

for  Gunnison  Hirer  flld  and  Scenic  River  Study 

Tbia  lertter  contains  the  review  and  comenla  of  the  City  of  Delta, 
Colorado  (City)  oo  tlie  Draft  Environmental  Statement  for  the  Gunnison  River 
Wild  a«J  Scenic  River  Study  (DBS)  dated  January  1979.  the  City  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  ita  gratitude  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  the  opportunity  to  submit 
ooMQti  and  for  extending  the  deadline  for  submittal  of  consents  to  dime  1, 
1979. 


The  City  is  opposed  to  the  DES  proposal  that  the  gorge  segment  of 
the  Gum  lean  River,  located  downstream  of  tbe  Black  Canyon  of  tbe  Gunnison 
Nation)  Hcnu sent  (nonument  segment),  he  Included  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  livers  System  because  ouch  designation  would  prohibit  water  resource 
developooit  in  the  gorge  segment  of  the.  river,  Tbe  designation  would  forego 
water  resource  benefits  such  as  water  supply*  irrigation,  electrical  power 
production  and  recreation  available  to  the  City  of  Delta,  tbe  Unooopahgre  Tal¬ 
ley  and  the  State  of  Colorado. 


COMMENTS 

— - ~ —  (a) 

1  The  BBS  fails  to  r*oognlu  or  consider  n  ilUmtiln  to  tbe  Hild 

and  Soenle  Clntlfloitioo  Of  the  targi  Mpnt  that  would  Include  diTclcfnt 
of  mUr  rwourou  in  oqdJqkUod  with  magmot  for  Uw  pnUctloo  iod  to- 
hmneement  of  the  forgt'a  gcstlo,  ftarttiioml,  |MlQ|le&l,  flab  and  wild  lira 
nltn*  Tba  City,  howwt  don  not  Uko  ntotptlon  to  tin  Inclusion  of  tbt 
Outstandingly  iwlnblt  Black  Canyon  of  tbs  Gumlson  Rational  ftooument  3«f« 
■ant.  In  tba  National  Vild  and  Soanlo  Bivara  9r«t«,  since  it  la  already  part 
of  tba  National  Park  System  within  a  designated  vUdarnaaa  area* 

Tba  City  pnpooM  to  oonitruot  a  hydroelectric  project,  referred  to 
herein  aa  tba  Mtb  Fork  Project,  to  ba  loeatad  antiraly  within  tha  gores  sag- 
•ant*  This  project  would  consist  of  a  <Ua,  a  narrow  canyon  rwirolr,  and  a 
pasnouM  with  an  Installed  oapaoity  of  35*5  Mgvntti  with  an  average  annual 
n»|j  production  of  186,000,000  kilowatt- hours*  A  Pnllaiury  Farnit  for 
Initial  Infutl^tloi  of  the  Smith  Fork  Projaet  has  ban  applied  for  by  tba 
City  and  received  fra  tbs  Fadarml  Energy  Regulatory  Cora  tool  on  (Project  No* 
2T92),  da  tod  Almost  1,  1978.  Tbs  Preliminary  Permit,  which  was  Issued  for  a 
pvlotf  of  JS  norths,  dew  not  authorize  construction  or  the  Project,  but 
■araly  illas  tba  City  to  naintaln  priorltT  of  Application  for  License  while 
it  gathers  and  prepares  necessary  supporting  infrnatioo* 

Tbs  aoooomlo  feasibility  of  the  Smith  Fork  Project  has  been  dearly 
J—ona tested  fra  studies  which  have  determined  tbe  annuel  ooat  of  power  fra 
the  Smith  Fork  Project  to  be  19*7  Bills  per  kilowatt-boor  (in  today's  tima 
frame)  while  the  City  Is  currently  purchasing  wholesale  power  at  a  cost  of  26 
■ills  pm  kllomtt-hour*  Interest  in  developing  the  Smith  Fork  Project  hes 
been  doommud  by  parties  such  as  power  otmpanles,  financial  planners  (eee 
letters  attached  es  Exhibits  A  and  B)  and  others.  Tba  Project  would  utilise 
water,  a  renewable,  non-polluting  natural  resource,  to  generate  enough  energy 
to  aave  the  equivalent  of  17,000,000  gallons  of  oil  each  year,  which  la  a  sig¬ 
nificant  savings  In  view  of  tbe  current  national  shortage  of  fuel  oil  and  gaa- 
ollne* 


2  The  development  of  the  Smith  Fork  Project  would  have  minimal  ad¬ 

verse  impects  <n  the  scenic,  geological,  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  the 


1 


RESPONSES 


Such  alternative*  ware  considered  in  the  Gunnison  wild  end 
Scenic  River  Study  Report  (1978),  the  companion  document  to  this 
environmental  statement.  Among  other  conclusions  in  this  report,  it 
was  noted  that  reservoirs  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Area  would  risk 
extirpating  the  endangered  river  otter,  disturbance  to  nesting 
raptors,  and  Inundation  of  historic  and  archeologic  sites. 
Recreation  of  a  type  already  available  in  the  region,  lake  boating, 
would  replace  existing  river-oriented  recreation. 

These  plans  were  not  analysed  In  the  EIS  under  the  Existing 
Management  Option  because  it  was  considered  that  hydropower 
development  would  not  be  permitted,  even  without  designation,  due 
to  the  opposition  of  the  Interior  Department  and  disturbance  of 
endangered  species.  Also,  the  same  type  of  ecgnomic/environmental 
analyses  required  by  the  U.S.  Water  Resources  Council  for  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  Study  reports  are  not  required  Tor  environmental 
statements. 

Prior  to  any  mandate  to  study  the  Gunnison  River  for  possible 
Inclusion  into  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  5ystem,  the  BLM 
designated  and  withdrew  from  appropriation  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
Recreation  Lands.  These  administrative  actions  were  intended  to 
recognize  and  protect  the  river  and  canyon  environs.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  BLM  and  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  oppose  any  actions  which  might  jeopardize  the  values  for 
which  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  have  been  recognized. 


2  We  do  not  tgree  that  the  Smith  Fork  Project  would  have 

minimal  edverse  impacts  on  the  scenic,  geologic,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  of  the  Gorge.  According  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Salt  Lake  City,  a  large  reservoir  would  favor  establishment 
of  a  sizeable,  nongame  fish  population  in  competition  with  more 
desirable  trout  species.  Large  increases  in  recreation  fishing  use 
would  compound  the  problem  and  require  an  annual  stocking 
program  by  the  state.  Such  a  program  would  be  costly  and  in 
conflict  with  long-term  management  goals  of  the  state  to  further 
timH  the  annuaf  stocking  program  in  favor  of  wild,  self-* producing 
trout  species.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  some  of  the  geologic 
and  Scenic  features  that  contributed  to  findings  of  "outstandingly 
remarkable  values"  would  be  inundated.  Also  see  our  response  to 
Comment  tt6. 


COMMENTS 


(3) 

sort*  segpont*  The  Project  mould  here  &  beneficial  Impact  on  the  r«eretUonl 
resources  of  the  area  by  forming  a  narrow  lake  with  Increased  but  controllable 
access  to  the  area, 

3  The  principal  objective  of  the  DBS  proposal  is  to  prohibit  the  de~ 
velO|*ent  of  water  resources  In  the  gorge  segment  of  the  river  while  lee rlns 
the  overall  protect  ire  unigesoat  object!  res  for  the  gorge  the  we*  The  VI  Id 
and  Scenic  liven  let  provides  the  legislative  mechanism  to  accomplish  thia^ 
since  the  lot  provides  wilderness  area'  management  to  e  river  corridor  hut  it 
the  same  time  explicitly  prohibits  water  resource  development.  The  City  main¬ 
tain  that  a  nre  beneficial  management  scheme  for  the  gorge  segment  would  in¬ 
clude  continued  protective  mausgement  of  the  scenic,  fish,  wildlife  and  gto- 
logjtml  resources  as  well  ms  water  resource  development  and  la  therefore  op¬ 
posed  to  the  proposed  action, 

SKITS  TORE  PROJECT  ALTERATIVE 

Tb*  proposed  Spdth  Pork  Project,  a  hydroelectric  development,  would 
be  located  about  cue  mile  ipjtroi  from  the  confluence  or  the  Smith  Pork  and 
the  Chmnlson  River  or  about  2  miles  upstream  Tree  the  downstream  boundary  of 
tbe  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands,  The  proposed  Project  would  consist  of  a 
275* foot  high  concrete  arch  das  with  an  isigated  overflow  spillway  at  the 
Orest,  The  normal  maxlmim  reservoir  elevation  would  be  5,425  feet  ulth  e  sms- 
ImiB  drawdown  of  40  feet.  An  outlet  works  would  be  provided  through  the  dam 
fv  emergency  drawdown  end  fish  releases  when  the  powerhouse  Is  not  opera¬ 
ting,  The  powerhouse  would  be  of  an  indoor  surface  type,  located  at  the  toe 
of  the  da.  The  powerhouse  would  contain  two  Francis  turbines  rated  at  24,300 
horsepower  each.  The  total  rated  plant  capacity  would  be  35,500  kv  and  the 
average  annual  energy  generated  by  the  Project  is  expected  to  be  165,000,000 
kVb. 

4  An  economic  feasibility  analysis  has  been  completed  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  Smith  Fork  Project  and  Is  referenced  In  DES  reference  12,  "Smith  Fork 
Project  fleoohna lssance  Report,  City  of  MU,  Colorado  by  R,  W,  beck  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  dated  August  1976”,  The  DE3  stetes  incorrectly  on  pages  11-72,  11-66 
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The  principal  objective  of  the  wild  and  scenic  river  proposal  is 
to  preserve  for  existing  and  future  citizens  of  the  nation  the 
Outstanding  geologic,  scenic,  recreational,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
values  of  the  free-flowing  Gunnison  River;  a  result  of  designating 
the  river  will  be  the  prohibition  on  water  resource  development 
within  the  designated  area* 

The  WiJd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  provides  management  for  Wild  River 
Areas  that  is  not  completely  dissimilar  to  that  prescribed  in  the 
Wilderness  Act,  but  wild  river  areas  and  wilderness  areas  should 
not  be  Confused- 


References  to  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  project  have  been 
deleted* 


4 


COMMENTS 


<>0 

iw*  UI*-t  that  Mooonie  f«ubilifcy  has  not  b««n  demonstrated  for  Delta's 
hydroelectric  project.  The  ecownlc  reulbility  or  the  Smith  Pork  Project  mi 
btsed  on  a  ctaptrlaon  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  Project  to  the  annual  cost  of 
the  tost  economic  alternative  power  generation  source*  This  alternative 
source  ms  a  coal-fired  baae  Iced  plant  for  energy  and  an  oil-fired  coobustlon 
turbine  for  peaking*  The  Project  showed  savings  over  the  alternative  source 
la  tbs  first  year  of  operation  (time  frees  1979)  with  an  estimated  benefit- to- 
cost  ratio  of  1*30  and  an  annual  cost  of  energy  of  19.7  sills  per  kilowatt 
hour*  In  determining  the  Project  benefits*  only  the  power  benefits  were  util¬ 
ised  and  since  there  are  other  available  benefits  to  the  Project  suoh  as  addi¬ 
tional  water  yield  for  domestic  use.  Irrigation  and  water  use  for  fossil  fuel 
plants  and  reoreaticn,  the  overall  bene  fit- to- cost  ratio  would  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  than  1*30+ 

5  Development  of  the  Smith  Pork  Project  would  not  re  salt  in  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  tbs  overall  visual  appearance  of  the  area  in  the  gorge  segment 
end  would  not  effect  the  outstanding  visual  qualities  of  the  monument  segment 
whatsoever*  Stall  changes  In  the  appearance  of  tbs  gorge  area  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  with  the  change  to  a  narrow  reservoir  from  a  river*  Unlike  most  reser¬ 
voirs  which  look  like  a  Uke,  the  reservoir  behind  tha  proposed  Smith  Pork  Den 
would  resesble  a  slowly  flowing  river  because  It  would  be  so  narrow  and  situ¬ 
ated  deep  down  in  a  canyon*  Hudh  of  the  existing  river  is  now  not  visible 
trtm  the  cuter  canyon  rime,  although  sections  of  the  proposed  reservoir  will 
be  visible  much  of  it1*  length  would  still  be  hidden  by  the  Inner  canyon 
mils*  The  Inner  canyon  mils  will  rise  above  the  reservoir  water  surface 
from  500  feet  to  over  600  feet  for  over  555  of  it’s  length*  The  average  res¬ 
ervoir  width  would  be  *70  f«t  which  is  approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
average  width  of  the  existing  Morrow  Point  Reservoir,  which  Is  located  up- 
Itrean  of  the  monument  as  the  middle  reservoir  in  the  three  reservoir  Cure- 
esntl  Out.  Typical  cross  sections  along  the  proposed  reservoir  art  shown  In 
Pigs*  1  end  2* 

6  Development  of  the  Smith  Fork  Project  would  provide  exceptional 
controllable  recreational  opportunities  In  the  gorge  segment  of  the  river* 

Tba  presence  of  the  reservoir  behind  Smith  Pork  Dan  would  provide  access  to 


RESPONSES 


g  The  "Guidelines*  for  evaluating  potential  wild  and  scenic  rivers 

require  federal  members  of  the  study  team  lo  evaluate  scenery  and 
other  values  from  the  perspective  of  a  river  user.  From  that 
perspective  the  scenic  impact  of  a  reservoir  275  feet  deep  at  Ihe 
dam  would  be  considerable.  From  Ihe  rim  of  the  outer  gorge/ 
scenic  Impacts  apparently  would  be  similar  to  those  you  specify. 
Please  note,  however/  that  water  project  developments  within 
proposed  or  existing  wild  and  scenic  river  areas  clearly  violate  the 
Intent  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (P.L.  90-542,  as 
amended);  thus,  a  choice  must  be  made  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 


0  At  a  public  meeting  in  Hotchkiss,  more  than  half  of  those 
present  had  hiked  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gorge.  We  do  not  feel  that 
exceptional  conditioning  is  required  for  access,  although  we  do 
grant  that  most  handicapped  and  elderly  would  not  attempt  hiking 
Into  the  Gorge  area;  however,  there  are  other  nearby  areas  these 
Individuals  can  use.  Demand  for  reservoir  recreation  Is  supplied  at 
Morrow  Point/  and  Blue  Mesa,  and  will  be  available  at  the 
Dominguez*  Escalante  Reservoir  downstream  if  that  project  is 

constructed,  so  it  is  not  established  that  demand  for  reservoir 
recreation  requires  another  reservoir.  In  any  event/  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  a  wild  river  provides  a  rarer  and  more  highly  valued 
recreation  opportunity  than  that  available  at  a  reservoir,  even  If  in 
a  scenic  setting. 


COMMENTS 


<5) 

fiahing  and  sightsMlng  opportmUies  In  tbe  canyon  or  the  gorge  segment.  it 
It  clear  that  outer  existing  conditions,  entering  the  canyons  near  the  river 
for  o limbing,  boating,  fishing  or  Just  hiking  is  only  for  the  exceptionally 
vigorous  person*  With  the  pretends  of  the  reservoir,  such  persons  could  be 
accommodated  as  veil  as  the  leas  vigorous  elderly  and  handicapped  people  who 
could  never  see  the  canyon  free  the  bottca  unless  free  a  boat  on  Uw  res¬ 
ervoir.  Boating  on  the  reservoir  could  he  completely  controlled  by  singular 
access  to  the  daa  for  launching  purposes  or  restricted  to  tour  boats  operated 
by  the  Park  Service  es  It  presently  being  done  at  Morrow  Point.  Park  Service 
personnel  at  Harrow  Point  have  stated  that  there  is  an  extremely  high  desand 
for  the  tour  boat  excursion  and  thet  for  every  person  to  take  tbe  tour,  two 
are  turned  any*  Approximately  60  people  per  day  during  the  recreation  season 
ere  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  take  tbe  tour  boat  excursion. 

7  The  effects  of  the  proposed  reservoir  on  the  wildlife  have  not  yet 

been  estimated  (all  field  work  required  under  the  Preliminary  Permit  has  been 
prohibited  by  the  Department  of  Interior)  and  can  only  be  surmised.  However, 
tbe  effect  on  wildlife.  Including  endangered  species,  is  likely  to  be  negli¬ 
gible.  The  existing  river  banks  are  either  rock  with  no  vegetation  or  talus 
slopes  and  materials  deposited  by  the  river  and  covered  by  aparse  vegetation. 
This  vegetati<Ht  has  probably  developed  In  its  present  location  after  tbe 
scouring  floods  were  terminated  by  tbe  upstream  reservoirs.  Even  above  tbe 
level  or  the  historical  floods  In  tbe  inner  canyon  the  vegetation  is  very 
sparse  and  probably  does  not  provide  a  significant  amount  of  habitat  for  the 
larger  species  of  birds  and  nanals.  The  Inner  canyon  vails  Which  are  400  to 
800  feet  high  (DE3  p*  11-51)  will  be  covered  to  roughly  one-fourth  of  their 
area  by  the  reservoir.  It  is  expected  thet  vegetation  needing  more  water  than 
the  rain  provides  will  develop  along  the  banks  of  the  reservoir  wherever  there 
is  mougb  soil.  Eventually  the  shoreline  vegetation  will  probably  be  similar 
to  the  existing  river  bank  vegetation  and  tbe  reduct i cm  In  wildlife  habitat 
mill  probably  be  negligible. 

3  The  effect  of  the  Inundation  an  the  flsb  populations  will  probably 

be  slight*  Tbe  moderately  flowing  stress  will  be  replaced  by  a  Slowly  flowing 


RESPONSES 


With  Or  without  Wild  and  Scenic  River  designation,  the  BLM  has 
formulated  management  strategies,  with  public  review,  for  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands.  These  strategies  provide  for 
tow-key,  dispersed  use  recreation  opportunities  (i.e. ,  hiking, 
fishing,  primitive  camping,  etc.)  which  allow  for  extensive  use  of 
the  canyon.  These  kinds  of  opportunities  wIM  serve  to  complement 
the  Intensive,  but  passive,  recreation  opportunities  available  within 
the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument. 


7  While  we  do  not  agree  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 

restricted  or  precluded  fish  and  wildlife  investigations  in  the  Smith 
Fork  Project  area,  we  do  agree  that  the  effects  of  the  reservoir  on 
fish  and  wildlife  cannot  be  detailed  until  appropriate  FERC  permit 
studies  are  completed.  Until  such  time,  we  rely  on  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Service- supplied  information  in  the  report  that  habitat  in 
the  Gorge  Is  outstanding,  particularly  for  raptors  and  the 

state-endangered  river  otter,  and  that  reservoir  construction  would 
disturb  the  raptors  while  nesting  and  could  extirpate  the  otter. 
Also  see  our  response  to  Comment  #2. 


3  Current  temperature  conditions  within  the  study  segment  are 

adequate  for  spawning,  incubation,  and  for  juvenife  and  adult 
populations  of  salmonlds.  Therefore,  the  reservoir  would  provide 
no  ^enhancement."  In  regard  U>  the  comment  at  the  top  of  page  6, 
fisherman  use  is  not  a  yardstick  for  biological  quality,  which  was  a 
factor  in  determining  the  fish  and  wildlife  values  of  the  segment. 


COMMENTS 

- - - - -  (A) 

mrmlr  with  ion  optot  for  fUh.  Cooler  Uiimntun  condlticoa  will  ea- 
Mom  the  nlnld  popalitla  which  dowlrat*  thi  fish  fauna*  Decent  a  todies 
of  tbi  ula«d4  fishing  in  Ue  mper  Oumlam  Biver  before  and  after  tba  tea 
and  reservoir*  am  oonutmoM  have  shown  that  the  total  iuM1  of  n*lwn«D 
ms  nor*  than  would  ban  bean  expected  without  the  dans.  Also,  the  aatobai 
were  ooeparable  with  each  Iirg^  fleh  of  trophy  also  <"Sm*  Factors 
BletorloaUj  Affecting  the  Dlstrlbutiot  end  Abundance  of  Pie  bee  in  the  Gunoi- 
eon  tlverai  dated  Septeaber  25,  19TB  by  Ullllee  J.  MUtxius,  adwlaistered  by 
the  D»  8.  Bureau  of  Heolaeatioo  and  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife ).  The  net 
result  wan  a  alight  Increase  In  porads  per  nan  per  dap*  This  Indicates  that 
the  Snlth  Port  Project  Reservoir  would  probably  not  adversely  affect  the  flah- 


9  It  la  stated  in  the  DO  that  the  i^strean  project*  have  lowered 

water  tewperturas  and  driven  non  endangered  species  of  fish  further  don- 
■treas  (DCS,  11-75)*  The  water  released  frv  the  Project  for  power  production 
could  be  dram  froa  whatever  level  Is  desirable  to  control  the  tmparauxre  of 
downatreaa  released.  Varner  rater  near  the  surface  of  the  reservoir  could  be 
released  free  the  SwlUi  Pork  Project  which  would  allow  these  endangered  spe¬ 
cies  wore  river  ailes  for  habitat  than  that  conte^lated  under  emigration  as 
a  “wild-  river. 

|0  The  reservoir,  whlob  will  resehble  a  quiet  river,  would  be  a  pre¬ 

ferable  ertatltuta  for  eooeas  into  the  gorge  rather  than  roads  in  and  near  the 
Inner  and  outer  canyons  with  all  their  unneturalness  and  their  uialghtly  out* 
which  will  heal  eo  slowly  In  the  dry  cllaita  of  the  area.  Further,  encounters 
with  wildlife,  whether  endangered  or  not,  when  wade  frra  a  brat  with  a  guide 
can  be  far  leas  disturbing  to  the  wild  life  than  relatively  uncontrolled  ap¬ 
proaches  on  foot  or  by  vehicle. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  City  therefore  Maintains  that  the 
Swlth  Pork  Project  is  a  viable  alternative  to  the  proposed  dee  Ignat  ion  of  the 
gorge  sngwent  and  would  provide  wuch  needed  econoaio  benefits  In  the  are*. 
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0  See  comment  from  and  response  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  18, 

The  statement  regarding  endangered  fish  has  been  modified. 


The  argument  presented  in  thi*  paragraph  is  academic,  as  no 
roads  are  proposed  into  the  Gorge, 
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CMtCTTS  OM  DRIFT  EHVIBQgCHTiL  3T1TEHEMT 


11m  DBS  proposes  that  26.2  alia  of  the  GwolaOQ  Umr  bo  incl ^*4 
in  t bo  latlmal  Vila  * mJ  3oalo  Rivers  Sy«Ui  so  •  "wild1  rjlver*  this  "wild* 
no(wnl .  nfmd  to  herein  and  Id  the  DBS  aa  the  el  tel  bio  aapant,  la  located 
la  eootb- central  Colorado  new*  the  Cities  of  Delta  and  Koatraae  and  would 
ooatalJn  12,932  acres  *  Tbe  proposed  eligible  aepaA  ntandi  from  tie  upatreoa 
(southern)  boundary  of  tbe  Black  Canyon  of  tbe  Gunnison  National  Koninait, 
tbrovcb  tbe  sawMat  and  through  tbe  Ciumlsoo  Gorge  Recreation  Lands  to  about 
one  alia  Delon  the  ocsifl nonce  of  tbe  Ounnlaon  River  and  the  SalUt  Fork# 


ii  At  present  there  are  23  rivers  with  their  adjacent  lands  included 

in  tbe  National  Wild  and  Soenlo  Rivero  Syotee  as  indicated  in  the  Ulld  and 
Soenlo  Rivero  Act  (tot),  «o  aevided  through  FL  99-625,  Koveeber  TO,  1973# 
Ferthereore,  75  river  aegpente  bave  ben  designated  ao  potential  additlom  to 
tbe  Uld  end  Soenlo  Rivers  Systee,  of  which  12,  or  l6f,  ore  In  tbe  State  of 
Colorado#  This  la  twice  ao  »mj  eligible  rivers  as  contained  in  any  other 
State  In  the  United  States,  as  listed  in  Section  5(a)  of  the  Act# 


12  6*  preelouflly  stated,  the  Gunnison  Wild  and  Soenlo  River  eligible 

eagpeitt.  contains  26*2  olleo  of  river  and  encoapaaaea  12,932  acres#  This  Ls 
equivalent  to  494  acres  par  alle  of  river#  According  to  Seetioi  3(b)  of  tbo 
got,  tbo  mount  of  land  ndjaeent  to  a  Wild  and  Soenlo  River,  which  will  be  In* 
eluded  as  part  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  "shell  include  on  average  of  net 
■ore  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  serve  per  Bile  on  both  aides  or  the 
river*#  The  Oimlscn  Wild  and  Soenlo  River  eligible  oegpent  exceeds  this  320 
acre  per  Bile  Hilt  by  IT4  acres  per  Bile,  or  54f,  which  indicates  that  tbe 
proposed  width  of  river  corridor  Is  inconsistent  with  tbe  provisions  of  the 
Aot. 


13  Tbe  DBS  states  that  on  objective  or  classifying  tbe  eligible  sag* 

sent  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Ls  to  proserve  the  "Tree- flowing  condition  of  the 
waters*  (DBS  page  1-3,  2nd  paragraph)*  The  present  condition  of  tbe  etroaa- 
flcw  in  the  eligible  segment  is  not  considered  to  bo  "free- flowing,"  Tbo 
amount  of  streamTlow  in  the  river  is  significantly  effected  by  tbe  presence  of 
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n  .  This  comment  does  not  address  the  content  or  the  adequacy  of 
the  environmental  statement* 


12  The  corridor  acreage  restriction  referred  to  pertains 

specifically  to  the  eight  initial  rivers  established  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  original  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  <P*L,  9Q-M2)  in 
1963*  These  "instant*1  rivers  are  listed  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Act* 
The  "average  of  not  more  than  320  acres  per  mNe"  has  been  used 
os  *  guideline  by  federal  agencies  for  section  5(a)  study  rivers  end 
by  federal  management  planning  teams  for  post-1968  newly 
designated  rivers;  in  some  cases,  where  warranted  by  terrain  or 
other  factors,  corridor  acreages  have  averaged  more  than  320  acres 
per  mite.  Second,  the  area  recommended  is  all  federal  land,  and 
can  be  managed  in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  even  if 
the  recommendation  for  a  12,932-acre  corridor  is  rejected  in  favor 
of  limiting  the  corridor  acreage  to  320  acres  per  mile. 


13  .  A  number  of  rivers  have  been  designated  to  the  National 
System  which  have  upstream  dams  and  fairly  considerable  flow 
modifications.  Since  Congress  has  designated  them  it  has  been 
determined  the  intent  of  the  Act  was  to  bar  those  rivers  which  were 
unnaturally  and  frequently  dry,  were  inundated,  or  whose  flow  was 
affected  excessively  by  channel  modifications*  The  Gunnison  in  the 
study  segment  has  its  flow  modified,  as  you  point  out,  but  it  is  a 
free-flowing  river  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 


COMMENTS 
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Ut  three  da  Curcoutl  Dolt  which  consists  of  three  nlstlng  das  ind  pint* 
tolri  i^tiraB  froa  the  apat+  TImw  pwafolra  Include  Crystal 

Lake,  with  i  total  reservoir  voluee  or  39, 190  un-fat;  Morrw  Point  Uk>, 
tdtb  a  total  reservoir  alai  of  1 17,190  aon-fnt;  md  Bla  Hess  Lain 
(Colorado*!  largest  body  of  aUr),  vltli  a  total  reeervoir  Tolma  of  9*0,755 
sere- feet.  the  on  all  effect  of  tba  praaoN  of  these  namlra  on  tin 
l«vtl  of  otnaifla  in  tba  eligible  apat  la  to  subetantially  reduce  tba 
flat  froa  vbat  Mould  naturally  (i+e*,  without  tba  praaanoa  of  upetrean 
raaarvolra  or  dlvirBlooo)  occur  during  parloda  of  hljft  runoff  and  to 
abctmtlaUy  increase  tba  (low  froa  dat  would  naturally  occur  during  parloda 
of  lot  runoff* 

In  addition  to  tba  off  act  of  tba  tbraa  large  upatrean  raaaralro, 
diversions  of  up  to  1,000  oft  ara  praimUy  aada,  during  tba  Months  of  Harsh 
through  bmdifT  r  through  tba  Tunnel  which  baa  lta  Intake  located 

Just  upstream  of  tba  eligible  sugbanU  Tba  Gunnison  Tunnal  diverts  water  out 
of  tba  Ounnlaon  River  Baaln  Into  tba  adjacent  Qnoaapahgre  Tillay  for  irrlga- 
tltti  purposes*  In  addition,  tba  Gumleoo  Tunnel  baa  racantly  baan  upgraded  to 
allow  year-round  diversions  for  tba  new  “Project  T“,  a  avdolpal  and  indue- 
trial  water  project  dowel opaant  for  tba  Cities  of  I>alta  and  Montrose,  Trl* 
Couity  Veter  Cons  errancy  District,  Town  of  Olathe  and  two  private  water  Q*m- 
panlea*  Tbla  inoreaaad  diversion  will  aaka  It  nora  difficult  to  aaintaln  tba 
■IdIwb  200  ofa  (lev  In  the  Qupnleon  liver  In  tba  eligible  aageawt*  Beall 
quantities  of  water  are  alec  diverted  free  the  Ounnlaon  River  Baaln  above  tba 
eligible  aegnent  bf  tba  Carles  pur,  Tar  bell  and  Tabor  Dltohea, 

The  overall  coabined  effect  of  theae  dlveralona  along  with  tba  reg¬ 
ulation  effects  provided  by  tba  three  upstream  reservoir*  results  in  a  strenm- 
flcv  condition  In  the  eligible  segment  that  Is  anything  but  "free- flowing”  or 
■wild*” 

*|4  1ft  a  wanner  analogous  to  the  effect  nan  has  had  on  the  "free- flow¬ 

ing"  or  “natural"  condition  of  the  river,  nan  baa  also  affected  the  river's 
flab  population*  Baaed  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  tba  distribution  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  fishes  in  the  Gunnison  liver  {Villim  J.  UUtzlua,  "Sosa  Factors  Bis¬ 
tort  eally  iff  acting  tba  Distribution  and  Abundance  of  Fishes  In  tba  Gunnison 
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The  fish  population  in  the  Gunnison  River  was  not  referred  to 
the  DtS  as  "native."  Wild,  self -producing  trout  fisheries,  whether 
native  or  Introduced,  are  very  valuable  and  are  considered  a 
premiisn  in  Colorado* 


14 
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hiver",  Colorado  blvlsloq  of  midlife*  September  Z5,  197*),  the  flab 
popiUtlai  In  tbe  Gunnison  Blw  cannot  be  ccosldered  native  due  to  the  lntro- 
dustloo  of  tu|  other  fish  species.  Tbe  current,  predominant  selmoold  species 
ere  tbe  Introduced  rtlnbw  end  tarovn  trout  rather  Uian  tbe  native  out  throat 
trout*  In  addition,  two  other  selmonids  have  been  Introduced  to  the  Gumlson 
liver,  tbe  brook  trout  and  kokanee  nIva*  Fourteen  Don-*almonld  specie*  hive 
also  b«ai  Introduced  to  tbe  river  alnoe  1690,  In  competition  with  the  then 
eight  native  pon-saLmoaid  epeclea*  Thus,  idUi  16  out  of  the  27  Important  flab 
•pedes  being  Introduced  species,  tbe  OuddUod  liter  cannot  be  considered  to 
possess  a  native  fish  population* 

15  On  page  II-T5  of  tbe  DCS  It  Is  eta  tad  that  "The  Colorado  squaw  fish 
and  laapbedfc  suhker  no  longer  inhabit  the  stud?  segment"*  It  Is  (ben  Implied 
that  these  two  endangered  species  have  left  tbe  area  due  to  tbe  operatic#!  o T 
the  upitrma  CUreoantl  Project*  According  to  the  Wlltiius  report,  however,  it 
Is  doubtful  that  either  of  these  species  "extended  upstream  farther  than 
Delta*,  Hhlcb  Is  downstream  of  tbe  eligible  segment. 

Tbe  DCS  states  that  an  objective  of  classifying  the  eligible  aeg-» 
best  wild  le  to  maintain  tbe  "existing  excellent  water  and  air  quality"  (page 
1-3,  2nd  paragraph)*  In  the  gorge  segment,  tbe  development  of  tbe  frith  Fork 
Project  mould  likely  result  in  at  least  maintaining  the  existing  levels  of 
mater  end  sir  quality  and,  in  fact,  could  likely  lsprove  both* 

16  The  DBS  states  that  an  objective  of  classifying  the  eligible  seg¬ 
ment  wild  Is  to  "provide  high  quality  recreational  opportunities  associated 
with  a  free- flowing  river  for  present  and  future  generations".  Access  to  tbe 
gorge  eegment  Is  presently  very  limited,  with  only  a  few  trails  leading  down 
into  the  canyon.  These  trails,  which  can  only  be  reached  by  uitmotlU  or 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles,  are  fairly  rugged,  and  as  a  result,  recreational 
visit#  to  the  gorge  segaent  are  limited  and  arc  undertaken  primarily  by  a  rel¬ 
atively  raw,  robust  individuals.  With  the  frith  Fork  Project  there  would  be 
Increased  socess  to  the  canyon  and  reservoir  via  the" project  access  road(s)- 
Thia  would  provide  increased  boating  access  and  related  recreational  opportun¬ 
ities  for  these  individuals  who  otherwise  could  not  get  Into  the  gorge*  This 
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15  The  correction  has  been  made. 


16  s~  response  to  Comment  #6, 
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tl  particularly  t tug  Toe  the  tldtrlTi  who  nkt  Lgi  *  ralatlvily  lirfl  portion 
Of  Un  population  In  thie  part  of  Colgndo,  and  tho  handloapped.  &lnoe  ho«h 
to  tbo  canyon  would  bo  via  at  noat  a  feu  roads*  tbe  Mount  of  pooplo  and  tho 
fount  fd/v  typo  of  boatim  craft  In  tba  reservoir  araa  could  ba  aaallr  con¬ 
trolled,  and  tlunty  prevent  any  adverse  nrlranaiui  lapaata  from  over-usa 
of  tba  area. 

17  Conoerning  recreation  vd«r  tba  proposed  Ulld  and  Scenic  River 

classification,  In  tba  DD  on  page  III -5  it  status  that  "no  Inoreased  opera¬ 
tion  and  nalntananoa  coat  Mill  result  from  loplf  vntatlon  of  tba  proposal". 
Baum ,  baaed  on  predictions  lo  tba  DES  (Table  3-1,  page  III -4)  tba  recrea¬ 
tional  ass  of  tba  gorge  ares  In  1990  would  be  18,550  visitor  <Mya  under  tba 
prop  oa  ad  "wild"  river  designation.  This  Is  an  lucres  a  a  Of  6,120  visitor  days, 
or  Bft  urier  tba  "wild  "  river  proposal.  It  smib  unraaaonsblc  to  aaaime 
that  snob  a  large  Increase  in  use  would  result  in  "no  increased  operation  end 
f  lnteaano*  cost". 

78  Tba  WS  states  tbst  tbs  eligible  aegnentt  which  eat tanda  rrca  the 

igltTf  boundary  of  tba  Homment  to  about  one  alia  below  tba  effluence  with 
the  bdtb  Port,  use  ofsidared  as  cne  fit  "because  of  Its  consistently  out¬ 
standing  geologic,  scenic,  wildlife  and  recreation  values*  (page  11-37,  4th 
paragraph).  Tbs  DES  proposes  that  this  entire  26.2  idle  stretch  be  classified 
as  "wild." 

This  noaaeidatlon  would  lnolnds  in  a  single  "wild"  river  wilt  two 
very  separata  stretches  of  river  which  are  anything  but  "consistent"  and  are, 
in  fact,  two  very  different  scenic  and  recreational  resources.  Tbo  comment 
•apnt  encloses  a  single  canyon  that  reaches  a  oaxinf  depth  below  the  rls  of 
2,700  feet.  The  river  gradient  Is  steep,  as  such  as  275  feet  in  a  vie  Mile 
etretcb,  and  west  of  the  river  Is  very  narrow.  In  the  gorge  area  the  vistas 
are  different.  Just  downatreaa  froa  the  soiusMt  the  eenycm  walla  flare  out 
to  fin  a  double  canyon  with  the  Inner  canyon  dwarfed  by  the  broad  outer  can¬ 
yon.  ftacb  of  the  outer  canyon  is  covered  by  aoll  and  the  sparse  vegetation 
typical  of  this  dry  area.  This  part  of  the  river  has  an  average  gradient  of 
oily  27  feet/nlle  (DES  pp.  1148-51).  It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  thet  basic 
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The  expected  6,120  visitor  day  Increase  in  use  can  be  handled 
by  facilities  end  personnel  already  planned  by  the  BLM  Tor  the 
Gorge  area,  thus  there  would  be  no  increased  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  attributable  to  the  proposal.  This  determination 
eras  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Any  increase  in  use 
and  OftM,  should  they  develop,  will  be  addressed  in  management 
planning  for  the  river  and  Gorge. 


18  The  Monument  and  Gorge  do  differ,  and  the  EIS  acknowledges 

and  describes  these  differences.  One  of  the  notable  aspects  of  the 
area's  scenery  is  that  two  such  different  areas,  each  in  its  way 
outstanding,  lie  in  such  close  proximity.  Most  pertinent,  the  wild 
classification  reflects  the  two  areas*  minimal  level  of  development, 
not  differences  in  physiography , 
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differences  exist  between  the  characteristics  of  the  manioent  end  gorge  seg¬ 
ments  end  to  consider  the  entire  26*2  tUe  stretch  u  on*  oonslsttnt  unit  Is 
not  realistic.  This  Idee  is  confined  in  that  the  gorge  segment  was  not  con¬ 
tained  In  the  Blech  Canyon  of  the  Cmnlaon  National  Honaent  land  withdrawal* 


19  It  should  be  mentioned  that  since  the  comment  segment  of  the  river 
la  already  included  In  the  National  Park  and  Nonueent  3yst«  end  subject  to 
Publlo  Law  8Mfl5,  Colorado  River  Storage  lot  of  1956  which  prohibits  <3  mo  end 
reservoirs  within  the  Hooument,  the  Wild  end  Scenic  designation  Is  not  re-* 
qulred  to  prevent  water  resources  development* 

20  The  DCS  states  In  Section  VI  and  on  page  11-68  that  hydropower  pro¬ 
duction  and  domestic  water  supply  systems  could  be  feasibly  developed  outside 
the  eligible  river  corridor .  However ,  no  description  of  these  alternative 
sites  nr  details  of  tha  loonwlo  analysis  for  then  La  presented  in  the  study. 
Without  these  details  an  accurate  comparison  with  the  Smith  Fork  Project  can¬ 
not  be  mads*  The  projects  may  be  economically  feasible,  but  msy  not  be  ss 
economic  as  the  Smith  Fork  Project,  since  the  Smith  Fork  Project  is  erne  of  tbe 
few  remaining  good  hydroelectric  sites  In  the  State  of  Colorado. 

21  In  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  concerning  the 
City  of  Delta's  Application  for  a  Preliminary  Permit  for  the  Smith  Fork  Proj¬ 
ect  {DBS,  Append  La  A),  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (Department)  erroneously 
eta  tee  that  the  Smith  Fork  Project  would  be  located  on  Dakota  Sandstone,  which 
^y  result  in  seepage  losses  via  both  Intergranular  permeability  and  Joints  or 
fractures.  The  Department,  therefore,  reocnends  that  further  studies  on  the 
amount,  if  any,  of  this  seepage  be  conducted.  However,  it  Is  stated  In  the 
Qbitcd  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  (U3BR)  study  on  the  geology  of  Austin 
Dam  site,  located  approximately  at  the  proposed  Smith  Fork  Project  site,  that 
all  tha  rock  below  El  5500  la,  ** predominantly  granite,  gneiss  and  schist  of 
Archeen  Age.  This  rock  is  hard  and  free  from  structural  defect*.  It  Is  con¬ 
sidered  competent  to  support  any  type  or  height  of  dam,  and  no  construction 
problems  are  anticipated.11  (Preliminary  Geological  Report  of  the  Austin  Dam 
and  leservoir  Site}  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation;  June  1950.)  In  discussing  the  Austin  Dam  Reservoir  it  further  states 


19  s«  response  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Comment  #3. 


20  Those  details  of  the  other  projects  and  the  economic  analysis 

made  on  them  are  contained  in  the  Gunnison  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
Report*  The  Principles  and  Standards  analysis  that  must  be 
performed  for  wild  and  scenic  rivers  studies  and  that  is  normally 
included  in  study  reports  requires  the  generation  of  "National 
Economic  Development  Plans" "in  this  case  involving  hydropower* 
These  plans  must  be  feasible,  but  need  not  be  probable.  Because 
of  the  Gunnison  Gorge  recreation  withdrawal,  the  possibility  of 
adverse  effects  on  endangered  species,  and  Department  of  the 
Interior  opposition  to  construction  in  the  Gorge,  hydropower 
development  in  the  area  was  not  considered  a  realistic  enough 
possibility  to  warrant  basing  alternatives  on  it  for  the  EIS. 
Therefore  including  sufficient  information  in  the  DE5  to  compare  ail 
Of  the  projects  for  the  area,  even  had  the  information  been 
available  in  sufficient  detail,  was  considered  inappropriate  and 
unnecessary , 


21  So  far  as  we  know,  you  are  correct*  Unless  portions  of  the 

Smith  Fork  Project,  e*g* ,  canals  for  municipal/agricultural/ 
Industrial  water,  cross  portions  of  the  Dakota  Sandstone  (we  were 
not  furnished  route  locations  for  any  such  canals  or  other 
structures  except  the  dam),  the  project  wilJ  not  suffer  the  problems 
cited  in  your  comment*  However,  this  does  not  relate  to 
information  In  the  DE5,  and  no  changes  are  required* 
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Unt,  "The  nMmlr  util  M  ntlnly  In  tbs  Prs-Caabrlso  oryaUlllM  roou 
otmlitlii  of  granlUa ,  pwiaMi  and  aehiata.  Tbm  roots  irt  liptrrlais  to 
psrooLatlog  mt*ru  sad  wall  adapted  to  ear**  an  a  roan  sulr  baaln.  A  ree«r*- 
»lr  ter*  la  c*rt*ln  to  be  nUrtlibt/ 


The  City  raepeetfully  nquaata  a  copy  of  the  Final  Maw Irrwntal 
SUUmt  for  «*  Cwnlam  Blvar  Wild  and  9o«oio  Ilwr  Study*  Tin  City  would 
ala*  i^rtdiU  btU|  ude  won  of  tba  aoiwdule  for  prooaaaiac  of  tbs  Final 
ffiif  liuuasutsl  AiUaait  ad  of  any  rutora  Meting*  or  dlaousaioov  on  this 
study * 


Vary  truly  yours , 
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Exhibit  A 


Salomon  Brothers 


Hay  21,  1979 


Mr.  Dennis  H.  Kir t land 

City  Manager 

City  of  Delta 

P.  0.  Box  19 

Delta,  Colorado  B1416 

Dear  Dennis: 

Based  on  our  review  of  preliminary  economic  feasi* 
bility  and  bulk  power  supply  reconnaissance  studies  of 
the  proposed  Smith  Fork  Hydroelectric  Project  a*  done 
by  R,  Beck  dated  August,  1976,  we  believe  that  under 
current  economic  and  financial  market  conditions  the 
project  is  potentially  viable  and  able  to  be  financed. 

These  preliminary  studies  describe  the  proven  need 
and  demand  for  low  cost  bulk  power  supply  by  the  City 
of  Delta.  Further,  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association, 
Inc.  and  others  have  indicated  an  interest  to  purchase 
any  excess  power  from  the  project. 

If  you  have  any  additional  questions  please  call 
me  at  (212)  747-7082, 

Sincerely ^ 

R.  Fenn  Putman 

Vice  President 

cc  Prank  Dubar,  R.  tf*  Beck,  Seattle 


COMMENTS 


ExMbIt  B 


Cobndo-Ure  Electric  AModation,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Bn  1149 


April  JO,  1979 


Mr.  Dennis  M,  Klrtland 

City  Manager 

City  of  Delta 

P.  0,  Box  19 

Delta,  Colorado  81416 

Deer  Hr*  Klrtlandt 

This  la  to  advise  yon  that  Colorado- Ote  Electric  Association 
lft  interested  in  purchasing  the  excess  power  froa  the  City  of 
Delta's  proposed  Smith  Fork  Project,  providing  we  can  work  out 
actually  acceptable  tens  and  conditions. 

Please  keep  ue  advised  as  to  the  progress  being  node  in 
licensing  this  project. 


Sincerely  yours. 


President 


JJBtjrs 


RESPONSES 
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Colorado  Wilderness  Network 

ttSPtaCdta  *  D«*e*  Cokndo  80906  •  573-7STO 

April  >o,  1979 


Dear  Sirs* 

1  The  Colorado  Open  Space  Council**  tflld«nws8  Workshop  fully  supports 
the  park  Service**  recouenditloii  on  the  Gunnison  River  for  ft  slid 
river*  However,  it  Is  still  unclear  bow  the  Park  Service  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  U>e  2,7  alls  segment  between  the  Smith  Fork  and 
the  Worth  Pork  Is  Ineligible  for  any  classification*  I  disagree* 
with  the  Fork  Service  that  this  segment  dees  not  have  any  outstand¬ 
ingly  remarkable  values*  This  part  of  the  river  Is  free  of  Inpound- 
■tnts  and  generally  Inaccessible  except  by  trail*  It  is  true  that 
this  last  2*7  mile  stretch  of  the  river  is  not  as  spectacular  as  the 
part  of  the  river  that  goes  through  tJbe  monument*  Tin  Guidelines  don*t 
specifically  say  that  a  river  should  be  compared  with  Itself  In 
determining  outstanding  characteristics*  How  assy  rivers  would  be 
considered  outstandingly  remarkable  if  they  were  all  cenpicd  to  tbs 
Colorado  River  running  through  the  Grand  Canyon?  It  sects  that  this 
part  of  the  river  has  been  disqualified  for  a  very  minor  reason*  The 
explanation  given  in  the  Draft  EXS  Is  woefully  Inadequate* 

It  is  rotate tood  by  tho  Vorkahop  that  the  City  of  Delta  does  have 
some  lagltlMte  energy  and  water  needs*  These  needs  can  be  net 
without  encroaching  on  the  proposed  26- pile  wild  river  segment* 

It  is  dear  from  the  Draft  State  sent  that  the  river  otter  and 
perugrlM  falcon  habitat  ast  be  protected.  The  possibility  of 
reintroducing  peregrine  falcons  In  the  gorge  should  be  given 
special  attention*  Everything  should  be  done  to  maintain  this  hab¬ 
itat  in  as  pristine  condition  as  possible* 

Special  care  should  bo  taken  so  that  the  values  that  the  Act  was 
M*nl  to  protect  are  not  destroyed  by  overuse*  If  necessary,  permit* 
should  be  lsaiMd  at  peak  use  periods*  This  say  be  especially  Important 
during  critical  breeding  periods  for  the  peregrine  falcon  and  the  river 
ottar. 

Is  conclusion,  the  COSC  Hlldemeas  Vurfcshep  supports  a  2 6- pile  wild 
river  segnent*  A  further  explanation  of  why  the  remaining  2*7  mile 
portion  of  the  river  was  disqualified  is  necessary* 


JHP/mr 


Slnoaxmly,  >"v 


Jeffrey  Ft#  Poland 
midwrneu  Vorkahop 
of  COSC 


RESPONSES 


|  This  section  of  river  was  not  compared  to  the  Colorado  River 

In  Grand  Canyon  when  it  was  determined  that  it  lacked 
outstandingly  remarkable  qualities;  its  attributes  were  compered  to 
criteria  evolved  for  the  various  categories  (fish  and  wildlife, 
scenery,  etc. )  whose  general  aim  was  to  reveal  values  of 
significance  on  at  least  a  regional  scale.  The  study  team  did  not 
conclude  that  the  Z. 7-mile  reach  was  unique,  unusually  scenic,  or 
regionally  significant.  However,  the  key  determinant  was  the  fact 
the  team,  in  consul  at  ion  with  resource  experts,  did  not  find  any 
outstandingly  remarkable  values.  The  lower  3-mile  reach  also  Is 
paralleled  by  two  roads  and  contains  one  diversion. 


COMMENTS 
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Larfc  leaxeon 
Vlldeme&a  Study  Group 
Uniwrsitj  of  Colorado 
uhG  130 

Moulder ,  00  30^0? 


dc^loual  director 
National  lark  Service 
6JJ  larfet  5t. 

T,0*  box  2$Zt? 

Denver,  CD  33225 

Lear  Sir* 

Do-nci* tuliti on s  arc  In  order  for  your  extensive  ttudy  on 
the  suitability  of  the  Gunnltor;  rtiver  for  inclusion  In  the 
National  Jlld  and  Getnic  Olvera  bystet.  1  strongly  support 
your  stated  roco^er.ditian  to  classify  a  2c -idle  accent  of  the 
Gunnison  as  a  idld  river.  tlcm  a©  a  wild  river  will 

Creitly  enhance  future  opportunities  for  recreational  u^e  and 
enjoyment  of  the  natural  qualities  of  ttic  river  corridor. 

1  an  particularly  pleased  with  tike  stated  Intent  of  a 
jTOposea  master  plan  to  place  the  scenic  and  vtldllfe  require - 
Events  of  the  river  above  those  of  the  visitor*  Limitations  on 
tiie  amount  of  use  and  curtailment  of  Iiuivlu  activity  In  the  canyon 
are  certainly  dc&lrable  when  visitor  use  tiirs&tena  to  daia^e  or 
destroy  the  attributes  for  which  the  area  was  preserved* 

I  reaaln  irrevocably  opposed  to  any  concession  that  would 
allow  encroachment  ujor  the  wild  sequent  of  the  Cu*mir,on  ^iver 
by  any  of  the  tcnatlw  water  resource  de^elopr-ect  projects. 
Hopefully*  any  potential  conflicts  will  not  colic  to  la^s,  and. 
the  canyon  will  be  preserved  in  its  natural  state  for  esny 
years  to  cone* 

J  .  I  must  excess  a  bit  of  puz^le^ent*  however,  as  to  how  the 
river  environment  could  chance  so  suddenly  from  that  of  suitability 
for  inclusion  as  a  wild  river  to  complete  non-suitability  for  any 
type  of  protection  whatsoever,  I  believe  a  resvaluatlon  of  the 
Senile  lower  rerntnt  is  desirable*  It  would  seo»  that  it  furely 
satisfies  the  refill  re  cents  for  recreational*  or  even  sccr.lc* 
denichatloc,  1  sincerely  hope  that  the  pocsiblllty  of  a  Jity  of 

2- elta  nunlcijal  wa.trr  project  did  not  preclude  Inclusion  cf  Uie 

3- f-ile  so,;nent  in  lilt  National  Gild  and  ^ccnic  divers  Lyston* 


Gincsrely* 

Mark  Ffcai-coi 
Ci/  ..'ilctrne; 


a  ^tu,y  Group 


*1  The  river  environment  does  change  suddenfy  and  drastically 

about  1  mite  below  the  confluence  with  the  Smith  Fork,  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  Pretambrian  rock  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water*  The  river  does  not  qualify  for  designation*  since  it  lacks 
outstanding  values. 

IT  it  did  qualify,  its  classification  would  probably  be  scenic  or  rec¬ 
reational*  as  you  point  out.  The  possibility  of  a  water  project  con¬ 
structed  by  Delta  (which  would  invade  a  major  portion  of  the 
proposed  wild  river  area),  or  by  any  other  proponents,  did  not 
influence  the  finding  of  ineligibility;  the  natural  qualities  of  the 
area  did*  Also  see  response  to  Colorado  Wilderness  Network* 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


AMERICAS  WILDERNESS  ALUASCE 

A1U  Kail  Evam  Avon*  *  Co* w«Jo  *  Mill 

Bay  30*  1979 

Glen  T,  Bean,  Regional  Director 

National  Park  Service 

655  Parfet  Street 

P.0,  Box  25207 

Denver,  Colorado  80225 


Dear  Mr*  Bean* 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  are  to  be  commended  for  the  excellent  work  done  on  the 
draft  environmental  statement  for  the  Gunnison  River.  The 
American  Wilderness  Alliance  la  pleased  that  both  agencies  have 
proposed  26.2  miles  of  the  Gunnison  River  for  Inclusion  in  the 
National  Mild  and  Sconic  Rivers  System  as  a  "Wild*  river. 

According  to  the  draft  report  released  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  entire  26*2  mile  segment  possesses  "outstandingly 
geologic,  scenic,  wildlife  and  recreation  values?* 

Currently,  there  are  no  rivers  In  Colorado  In  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  Inclusion  of  the  Gunnison  River  into 
this  system  will  preserve  its  existing  scenic,  wilderness,  wild- 
life  and  watershed  values.  In  addition  to  preserving  the  assoc i ~ 
ated  historic  and  cultural  values  within  this  area, 

1  The  natural  and  ecological  environment  within  the  Gunnison  baaln 
Is  extremely  diverse,  in  part  due  to  the  wide  range  of  vegetative 
cover.  Numerous  endangered,  threatened  or  sensitive  plants  occur 
In  this  region,  including  the  Gunnison  rock  cress  (Arable 
gunnjeonlana) ,  an  endangered  plant  listed  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Several  plants  endemic  to  Colorado  and  adjacent  states  are  presant 
in  the  gorge  and  the  monument  along  the  Gunnison, 

Wildlife  found  within  the  study  corridor  is  also  diverse  and 
relatively  abundant.  The  Black  Canyon  area  serves  as  critical 
winter  range  for  mule  deer  and  elk.  Bighorn  sheep  frequent  the 
rugged  canyons.  Golden  eagles,  prairie  falcons,  red-tailed  hawks, 
American  kestrels  and  turkey  vultures  find  a  balanced  habitat 
here,  ha  well  as  numerous  other  wildlife  species  including  small 
mammals,  raptors,  songbirds,  reptiles  and  amphibians,  and  fish* 

The  canyon  is  a  historic  nesting  area  of  the  peregrine  falcon, 
an  endangered  species.  Other  endangered  or  threatened  fish  and 
wildlife  species  that  inhabit  this  area  are  the  bald  eagle,  the 
river  otter,  the  Colorado  squawfish,  humpback  sucker,  greater 
sandhill  crane,  and  white  pelican.  The  monument  section  of  the 
Gunnison  River  is  high  on  the  list  of  potential  reintroduction 
sites  for  the  peregrine  falcon.  The  Gunnison,  with  its  abun¬ 
dance  of  trout,  has  been  recognized  as  an  ideal  reintroduction 
site  for  the  river  otter,  which  Is  also  on  the  Colorado  Endan¬ 
gered  Species  list.  Several  successful  "plantings"  have  already 
been  made. 


1  See  cur  response  to  the  Fish  end  Wildlife  Service.  Arab  Is 

A  non  1  son  iana  has  been  proposed  for  endangered  status,  but  has  not 
yet  been  listed. 


COMMENTS 


Excellent  cold  water  game  fleh  inhabit  these  waters,  including 
the  rainbow*  cutthroat,  and  brown  trout.  This  river  or f era  an 
exceptional  trout  fishery*  providing  a  unique  and  satisfying 
angling  experience*  Surface  waters  an  of  excellent  quality. 

The  region  le  also  known  for  its  abundance  end  diversity  of 
recreational  resources*  Pishing,  camping,  hiking,  and  white* 
water  boating  account  for  the  highest  number  of  activity  days, 
According  to  the  Colorado  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan  (SCOfiP)*  It  Is  recognized  that  Colorado  rivers  * should  be 
protected  for  scenic  and  environmental  values,  in  addition  to 
mating  them  available  for  recreational  use,** 

The  entire  reach  of  the  Gunnison  River  easily  meets  the  State 
of  Colorado  water  quality  control  standards  as  well  as  criteria 
required  for  eligibility  aa  part  of  the  Rational  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

Prom  Frecambrian  to  Cretaceous,  the  rock  sequence  spans  1  3A 
billion  years,  *The  overall  dominant  character  of  the  study 
corridor  Is  the  ewe  inspiring  and  overwhelming  magnitude  of 
the  river-carved  canyon, , .Scenic  values  found  here  are  inextri- 
ably  interwoven  with  the  geologic  and  physiographic  features 
of  the  area,1*  The  area  offers  an  outstanding  panorama  of 
canyons  and  surrounding  hills  and  valleys.  The  monument  segment, 
with  its  narrow,  sheer,  dark  walls  is  breathtaking  and  unique* 

The  Painted  Wall  in  the  Upper  Monument  is  the  highest  cliff  In 
Colorado,  There  are  numerous  cultural  sites  In  the  gorge*  The 
scenic  value  of  the  Black  Canyon  has  been  recognized  by  civic 
leaders  and  conservationists  since  1900, 

Prior  to  construction  of  the  Curecanti  dam  and  reservoir  up¬ 
stream  from  the  monument,  the  Gunnison  River  was  one  of  the 
truly  great  rivers  of  North  America.  The  Curecanti  project  is 
responsible  for  fluctuations  in  upstream  water  releases  that  do 
not  coincide  with  the  natural  flows  of  the  river,  thereby  dis- 
2  rupting  spawning  habitat*  Water  temperatures  have  been  lowered 
as  a  result  of  this  project,  driving  the  squawfish  and  humpback 
sucker  downstream  from  their  historical  habitat. 

Tat  another  ill-advised  project  has  been  proposed  along  the 
Gunnison  River.  The  U,S.  Department  of  the  Interior  haa  stated 
that  the  Smith  Pork  project  **,, .would  likely  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which  the  river  might  be  de¬ 
signated",  and  "...that  even  the  study  of  this  project  might 
jeopardize  the  area*s  unique  values."  The  project  also  " . . . has 
the  potential  tor  causing  serious  adverse  environmental  impact 
to  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  Black  Canyon  area  of 
the  Gunnison  River,"  an  area  that  serves  as  critical  winter 
range  for  deer  and  elk  and  is  a  very  important  raptor  area." 

None  of  the  water  project  proposals  for  the  Gunnison  River  have 
proven  economic  feasibility.  All  will  have  adverse  environmental 
effects,  and  will  jeopardize  the  critical  habitat  needed  for 
preservation  of  the  numerous  endangered  and  threatened  plants 


RESPONSES 


2  See  comment  of  and  response  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  (18. 

We  have  concluded  that  there  is  insufficient  proof  the  endangered 
fish  were  found  in  the  study  reach  prior  to  construction  of  the 
Gunnison  River  dams. 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


and  animals  found  here.  The  Gunnison  Gorge  is  recognised  as 
possessing  outstandingly  remark able  natural  resource  values  that 
■ay  qualify  for  protection  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  Management  Act  (FLPMA),  Proviaions  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  could  possibly  be  invoked  to  protect  the  outstanding 
wildlife  values* 

There  are  no  known  mineral  deposits  or  reserves  of  economic 
Importance  in  the  gorge  or  mbnument  that  exist  in  concentrations 
and  quantities  suitable  to  permit  commercial  extraction*  There 
are  no  known  fossil  fuels  or  geothermal  resources  within  the 
study  corridor.  There  Is  no  known  record  to  suggest  the  possible 
presence  of  uranium  in  the  study  area.  The  U.S  +  Bureau  of  Mines 
states.  *The  area  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Gunnison  Gorge  is  an 
unlikely  province  for  petroleum  accumulation  because  the  core 
of  the  gorge  is  composed  of  Igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.*1 

Increased  human  activity  and  disturbance  will  have  a  critical 
effect  for  aany  species  of  flora  and  fauna.  This  Is  especially 
true  for  the  peregrine  falcon  and  river  otter,  as  well  as  the 
prey  they  depend  upon  for  their  survival.  Thus  fara  the  rugged- 
ness  and  limited  accessibility  of  the  gorge  has  limited  mans  use. 
thereby  preserving  much  of  its  wild  character. 

Any  knowledgeable  review  of  this  area  reveals  that  the  natural 
values  far  exceed  the  anticipated  benefits  that  may  be  derived 
from  existing  and  proposed  damst  diversions  and  related  structures. 

Designation  of  the  Gunnison  River  as  a  Wild  River  will  prohibit 
water  resource  development  projects  that  are  proposed  in  the  river 
corridor  that  would  diminish  the  outstanding  values  within  the 
eligible  river  segment,  A  Wild  River  designation  will  preserve 
existing  natural  values,  and  will  constitute  a  positive  Impact 
to  the  native  plants  and  wildlife  found  here. 

Designation  as  a  wild  River,  however.  Is  not  an  irreversible 
commitment  of  our  natural  resources.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  reverse  this  decision  in  the  event  of  national  need  or 
emergency. 

Inclusion  of  ?6.2  miles  of  the  Gunnison  River  and  ita  immediate 
environment  of  12,900  acres  into  the  National  mild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  will  provide  statutory  protection  to  the  gorge 
and  effectively  preserve  the  river's  free-flowing  condition  and 
existing  natural  values.  This  protective  status  will  preserve 
the  natural,  historic,  and  cultural  values  of  the  Gunnison  River 
and  its  Immediate  environment. 

national  designation  of  the  Gunnison  River  In  the  gorge  will 
enhance  its  long-term  productivity  for  human  enjoyment  and  eco¬ 
logical  and  natural  diversity.  This  will  be  ensured  by  the 
preservation  of  a  free-flowing  river  and  its  outstanding  scenic, 
geologic,  recreational,  watershed  and  wildlife  values  for  future 
generations. 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


The  American  Wilderness  Alliance  actively  supports  and  endorses 
this  worthwhile  proposal  to  designate  a  portion  of  the  Gunnison 
River  an  a  tfild  River*  and  for  inclusion  of  this  segment  into 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System* 

Please  add  our  comments  to  the  public  record  to  be  Included  In 
the  final  environmental  statement* 


^  Respectfully  ftiibmltted, 

RayRT  Li  Rene - 

Wilderness  Conservation 
Coordinator 


RLtdb 


GC*  Harris  Sherman 

Senator  Gary  Hart 
Senator  Bill  Armetrong 
Congressman  Tim  rfirth 
Congress man  Ray  Kogovseic 
Congressman  Jim  Johnson 
Congressman  Ren  Kramer 
Congresewoman  Pat  Schroeder 
Governor  Dick  Lamm 


COMMENTS 


born*  h.u» 

*u>tn  c  t 

■MTCMKU#'  9^14 


IU7  26,  1979 


ittlooil  Ptrk  Service 

Kooky  ItomtalD  Rtgloiul  Office 

Box  23267 

btptir,  Colorado  60220 


I  htn  r* ad  tb*  Draft  CnTlromAtil  fiUtannt  for  tb*  OutmlAcn 
Wild  ud  k«Blo  Uivr  Study  with  groat  interest  ud  km  tb* 

IbUadAg  comm  tat 

1*  Thin  La  a  |pod  environmental  lUtmot.  lour  stiff  dmms 
iomnditlOBt  Tbe  £3  appears,  to  as,  thorough,  mil  docw- 
amtad,  and  eltirly  written.  I  attended  several  of  tha 
public  bearing*  on  tb*  Study  in  or  three  years  ago*  tb*  ES 
Consolidates  tb*  facta  present*!  at  tb*t  tla*  ud  add*  much 
■on  umsful  Information. 

Zt  do**  a*«a  possible  that  tb*  Qtanluo  area  mj  contain 
mo  warm  natural  fhoirh  than  ar«  listed.  This  spring, 
for  Instance,  after  tb*  unuauallj  wet  winter,  ay  Imaband 
ud  1  btlltn  a*  an  a*«lug  lq  tb*  Gunnlaoa  gorge  mi m— fin 
plant*  that  wa  do  not  find  aoat  ywi. 

2+  Tb*  area  chosen  for  possible  designation  a*  Wild  aad  3 conic 
potillvtly  ahould  be  ao  protected*  Our  fully  baa  explored 
thla  area  bj  jeep  and  on  foot  for  the  laat  2}  year*,  finding 
nu  new  lnt*r«t  on  every  trip*  It  ahould  b*  kept  for  tb* 
enjoyment  and  education  of  other*,  too. 

3*  Tb*  area  covered  by  tb*  £$  ha*  a  great  deal  of  local  historical 
algnlflcaao*  but  mch  of  it*  history  le  too  randomly  docu¬ 
mented  to  be  found  ip  ordinary  research,  Tb*  VI*  Trail,  for 
In* tone*,  figure*  colorfully  In  tb*  memories  of  aany  of  our 
old  timer*.  I  believe  tb*t,  with  a  long  term  plan  for  tbe 
preservation  of  tbe  ana  by  the  Park  Service,  historical 
societies  in  Delta,  Hotchkiss/Crawford,  and  PaoaU  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  help  aark  tbe  trail  and  document 
It*  tUtory^as  ba«  been  don*  bar*  with  tb*  Escalante  trail. 

With  iDcnamiag  cool  and  other  development,  resident*  of  Delta  County 
1  Heritably  art  going  to  loe*  aany  of  cur  fine  natural  area*.  I 
urge  that  tb*  Gunnison  River  gorge  not  be  one  of  these  lost. 


Sldcerely^ 


Doric  E1U.  '> 


RESPONSES 


f  If  you  do  locate  any  such  uncommon  plants  we  suggest  you 

forwsrd  information  on  their  location  to  the  Montrose  office  of  the 
BLM  for  evaluation. 


Such  local  involvement  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
managaaent  planning  for  the  river  area,  if  it  is  designated. 
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COMMENTS 


Box  251 

Piooift,  Colorado  8H*28 
H*j  18,  1979 

national  Fait  5«rvlc« 

Rooky  fountain  Regional  Office 
P,0.  Bex  2523? 

Denver*  Co*  80220 

Dear  Slrst 

J  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  the  Draft  biviicnmental  Statement 
for  the  CuniUaon  Wild  and  iconic  River  Study.  J  bellews  you  have  done  a 
fine  Job  docwentlng  the  tuls  for  jour  recommendations*  The  portion 
of  the  Gunnison  Gorge  belov  the  Black  canyon  National  Honunent  ie  a  natural 
extension  of  the  Konwent,  and  its  scenic  and  environmental  qualities  cer¬ 
tainly  ftarlt  protection  wider  the  Hlld  diver  Act. 

1  1  can  only  suggest  a  feu  improvements  which  might  be  mole  In  the  i*S. 

The  etuiy  Indicates  that  the  post  recent  siting  of  peregrine  falcons  In 
the  river  stdy  area  was  in  197k,  but  local  people  who  fish  or  hike  In 
the  area  have  glimpsed  then  during  the  last  two  summers*  I  aust  saj  that 
I  a/self  have  not  had  that  good  fortune  during  ay  expeditions,  howvcr* 

2  As  an  anthropologist,  I  am  concerned  that  the  historic  and  archeological 
sites  Identified  in  the  area  hove  not  been  listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  rlaces.  Upon  Inquiry,  I  have  discovered  that  the  reason  for 
this  mission  is  that  neither  the  North  r'ork  Historical  Society  nor  the 
Delta  Historical  Society  considers  the  area  to  fall  under  Its  jurisdiction, 

I  hope  to  remedy  this  situation,  and  sec  that  qualified  sites  are  appro¬ 
priately  designated. 

Ie^ 

I  concur  with  your  recommendation  that  the  gorge  designated  is  a  wild 
river  In  order  to  provide  greater  protection  for  It  against  development 
pressures.  Adverse  impacts  of  the  designation  would  be  minimal,  as  you 
indicate*  *The  a  count  of  potential  activity  within  the  canyon  itself  is 
Halted  by  the  natural  Inaccessibility  of  the  area  anl,  therefore.  Is 
expected  to  be  compatible  with  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  resources*  (111-3) 
Veter  development  projects  proposed  for  the  area,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
produce  vast  detrimental  impact*,  and  should  and  could  be  located  else- 
there*  f 

3  Perhaps  there  is  an  important  fact  relating  to  access  to  the  gorge 
of  which  you  are  not  atfere,  Host  North  Pork  resident*  who  enter  the  ares 
do  so  by  crossing,  with  or  without  permission,  private  land  (especially  the 
Iced  Canyon  Ranch),  In  order  to  avoid  future  conflict*  the  Fark  Service 
should  consider  providing  access  for  the  public  from  this  side  of  the  river. 


RESPONSES 


*|  Thfs  correction  has  been  made*  See  Comment  12  from  the 

Colorado  Division  Of  Wildlife* 


2  Copies  of  reports  for  cultural  resource  inventories  have  been 

forwarded  to  the  State  Hisihric  Preservation  Officer* 


The  QLM  has  recognized  this  access  need  in  formulating 
management  strategies  for  the  Gorge  and  river  corridor*  This 
situation  will  be  addressed  in  final  management  planning* 
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COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


Aspen  Wilderness  UiKiesHofi 

<xipe*~  cobr^do  tlU| 


Regional  Director 
Hatlonal  Park  Service 
^5  Parfet  Street 
Bex  25287 
Denver,  CO  80225 


Dear  Regional  Director, 

The  Aspen  Wilderness  Workshop  strongly  supports  the  National 
Park  Rorvice  and  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources  In  the 
proposal  for  national  wild  river  status  for  26  miles  of  the 
Gunnison  River*  ** 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Gunnison  River  Is  the 
Black  Canyon*  The  Black  Canyon  is  beautifully  majestic  and 
magnificent  and  contains  the  highest  cliff  In  Colorado,  the 
Painted  Wall*  The  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  River  also 
provides  habitat  for  two  endangered  species,  the  peregrine  falcon 
and  river  otter.  It  also  is  the  home  of  many  threatened  species 
such  as  bighorn  sheep,  golden  eagles,  bald  eagles,  prairie  falcons, 
red- tailed  hawks  and  American  Kestrels*  The  Black  Canyon  serves 
as  critical  winter  range  for  mule  deer  and  elk. 

The  Gunnison  river  also  provides  many  recreational  opportunities 
such  as  hiking,  fishing,  Whitewater  floating* 

Unless  this  river  receives  protective  wild  river  status  It  Is 
certain  to  be  developed  with  resulting  loss  for  wildlife  habitat, 
trout  fishing,  recreational  opportunities*  Several  proposed  water 
projects  would  flood  and  destroy  this  wild  river,  Colorado  has 
not  yet  protected  ono  wild  river  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  system*  Lots  protect  the  Gunnison  before  its  too  late. 

Please  include  these  comments  in  the  record  of  the  environmental 
statement  on  this  matter. 


cc/  Sen- 
Sen  * 
Rep, 
Rep. 
Rop* 
Ren, 


Armstrong 

Hart 

Johnson 

Kogovnec 

Kramer 

Wirth 


Sincerely, 

aA* —  A/j' 

Susan  Light  -^coordinator 
Aspen  Wilderness  Workshop 
Box  9025 
Aspen,  CO 
81611 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


Hay  1,  1979 


He.  Glen  Bean,  Regional  Director 
Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Office 
national  Park  Service 
6*5  Parfet  Street.  P.  0.  Box  25287 
Denver,  Colorado  80225 

Dear  Mr,  Bean: 

I  support  the  proposal  to  establish  26  miles  of  the  Gunnison  as 
a  Wild  River. 

Daw  are  being  built  at  an  alarming  rate  in  the  state  of  Colorado, 
One  can  only  wonder  about  how  much  forethought  and  planning  have 
gone  Into  their  construction. 

Since  not  a  single  mile  of  natural  river  In  Colorado  has  re¬ 
ceived  wild  and  scenic  river  status  to  date,  I  feel  we  should 
look  into  this  program  as  a  means  of  protecting  portions  of  our 
rivets  from  dams  and  other  forms  of  development  before  they  are 
lost  forever* 

1  ask  that  my  comments  be  Included  In  the  record  of  the  environ* 
mental  statement  on  this  matter. 


Very  truly  youts, 


Virginia  Fee 

576  Plain view  Court 

Grand  Junction,  CO  81501 

cc;  Senator  Gary  Hatt 

Representative  James  F.  Johnson 


COMMENTS 
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RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


lot  ado  Aiountain  (2lu.lt 

GROUPS'  «« W  ■  IOULHR  *  DfcWYtft  *  DENVER  *  0t  wVtfl  WXOflVft  »  WOS  *■  tt*UClfcO 

ENOS  M*.lS  ‘  VOM  COUJM^  *  L<Xkl>  AK  *  RK(S  Pt*K  *■  Jiff*  AMU  +  SU  AN  KCM 


TELEPHONE  2*30  WEST  ALAMEDA 

*22^3  IS  DEPfWEFL  COLORADO  *02 1& 

omnwuniiowiiviriufMMittM  ittrw,i(Aiiow^iuMi»i<HMHvniMwurioird 


l£|lunii  Director*  nattomt  hrk  Service 
655  Parfet  Street 
Fort  Office  Box  25287 
Denver,  Colorado  80225 

Dear  Sir: 


Key  25,  1979 


The  Colorado  Hountain  Club  {CMC)  requests  that  these  coemnts  be  incorporated  into 
the  official  record  of  the  £IS  on  the  Mild  River  Proposal  for  the  Gunnison  Rivet 
in  Colorado. 


Tbe  Colorado  Mountain  Club  strongly  supports  wild  river  status  for  the  entire  26. 7 
el  lea  of  the  Gunnison  River  in  central  Colorado  as  proposed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  tha  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  The  upper  portion  of 
tbe  river  is  basically  protected  because  it  is  in  the  black  Canyon  National  Monu¬ 
ment*  Our  great  concern  is  tbe  protection  of  the  13.5  miles  of  rivet  immediately 
below  the  National  Monument  border. 


Tbe  consequences  for  not  protecting  the  lover  section  of  tha  river  in  the  proposal 
could  be  disturbing  and  result  in  irreversible  damage  to  tbs  natural  beauty  and 
attraction  of  tbe  are**  In  addition  to  the  three  dans  already  in  existence  above 
tbe  National  Monument,  three  more  dans  and  reservoirs  ere  planned  to  be  constructed 
at  this  time.  It  is  our  opinion  that  tbe  dcvelop^nt  of  the  river  has  reached  or 
even  exceeded  its  capacity*  and  we  therefore  oppose  any  more  development  of  any 
kind  in  the  river  canyon  area,  Tha  best  method  to  achieve  this  and  to  protect  the 
beauty  of  the  river  canyon  la  through  the  granting  of  wild  river  status. 

Many  of  our  members  have  had  the  privilege  of  hiking  into  the  lower  canyon  area 
from  below.  It  is  one  of  tbe  true  paradises  of  Colorado*  Tha  inner  canyon  is  awe¬ 
some.  Gigantic  walls  rise  several  hundred  feet  ianed lately  from  the  river *i  edge. 
Side  canyons  have  waterfalls  plumsting  into  crystal  clear  pools.  To  develop  this 
part  of  the  river  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  what  tbe  Creator  has  given  us.  There  1* 
no  other  place  like  this  in  the  world,  and  no  stretch  of  river  deserves  wild  river 
status  more  than  this  one. 

Since  Colorado  amazingly  does  not  have  on*  mile  of  river  designated  as  "Wild  River1* 
status,  tbe  QIC  believes  chet  the  Gunnison  is  a  must  for  such  designation*  We  also 
wish  to  praise  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  for  coming  up  with  such  an  excellent  proposal* 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRED  RUC  It  HALTS 

President 
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COMMENTS 
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RESPONSES 


(Sierra  Club 

Rocky  Mountain  Chapter 


.  r  TO  ecnOKL  ENJOY  AN0  TH|  NATIONS 

VOtESIL  WAT((tS,  VltOU»l  ANp  WUOHNfctt . . 


Hv  30*  1979 

Regional  Director 
National  Park  Service 
6SS  Parfet  Street 
P*0,  Box  25287 
Denver*  Colorado  80225 


Dear  Sir: 

The  Rocky  Noun tain  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club* 
representing  over  2800  menbers  in  Colorado*  fully 
supports  the  National  Part  Service  rec emendation  for 
designating  a  portion  of  the  Gunnison  River  as  "«Udu, 
The  scenic*  geologic*  wildlife  and  recreation  values 
of  the  area  studied  are  outstanding  and  deserve  that 
protection  available  as  part  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System 

The  Sierra  Club  supports  Wild  River  status  for 
the  full  26.2  mile  segment.  Including  portions  within 
and  dttmstream  of  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument.  The  natural  values  outweigh  any  benefits 
possibly  available  from  proposed  water  development 
projects  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  area.  We  urge 
that  your  final  recomnendation  to  Congress  be  that 
Mild  River  status  be  granted  that  portion  of  the 
-  Gunnison  River. 


Respectfully* 


Gonnally  E.  Hears 
Wilderness  Coordinator, 
Rocky  Noun tain  Chapter 
of  the  Sierra  Club 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


>10  South  Eleventh  Street 
Nntro«tt  Colorado  81401 
Hay  31,  1979 


Regional  Director 
National  Perk  Service 
P.  0.  Bor  2S287 
Domr,  Colorado  >02  25 


to:  Cuonlaon  Rlvvr 


Dear  Slrt 

Ai  a  resident  near  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Cimniaon  River,  I  wish  to 
eapreea  ay  a  up  port  for  designation  «•  vild  river  *tico>  for  tmnty 
aLz  alien  of  the  river-  The  twenty-ala  eile  propoaal  include*  over 
twelve  ■! lee  which  la  In  the  Cudnisoti  National  HoDi»ont»  end  thla 
river  cleerly  coup lie*  with  tho  requirefeenta  for  designation  an  a  wild 
river*  Moreover ,  the  additional  thirteen  or  ao  fellea  helov  the  feonunent 
aleo  flta  the  definition  of  a  wild  river. 


The  l^urtant  CuretiDtl  Project  bee  established  three  due  acroea  the 
river*  and  It  tcai  only  reasonable  that  that  portion  of  the  river  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Guimlaon  National  lfemwant  end  extending 
juat  alight ly  below  tha  confluence  with  the  Smith  Fork  he  determined  u 
a  wild  river  and  given  the  protection  a  lie  wed  by  Lav. 

1  would  appreciate  having  wj  aments  Included  in  the  record  of  the 
Envlronfeeatal  Statement  on  the  question  of  the  Cumleon  River  ► 


Very  truly  you re* 


ROSECTMTEa 


ei/> 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


Regional  Director,  Natioal  Park  Service 
Po  Box  25207 , 

Denver,  Co  80225 

Peer  Sir, 

l  folly  support  your  proposal  to  declare  the  26  miles 
of  the  Gunnison  River  as  \fild  and  Scenic* 

Over  the  past  10  years  I  have  used  this  river  and  the 
ajointng  country  for  conducting  wilderness  education  programs 
for  students  from  throughout  the  country. 

The  section  of  river  in  question  has  outstanding 
scenic  qualities  that  would  be  irrevocably  lost  should 
the  proposed  be  constructed*  The  educational  value  of 
this  now  unflooded  region  is  superb.  The  geologic  history 
from  the  pre  Cambrian  to  the  cretaceous  provides  excellent 
field  studies  opportunities.  All  this  would  be  lost  if 
a  dam  were  constructed.  The  recreation  value  of  this 
area  deserved  to  be  retained  for  all  the  American  people. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  now  to  preserve  come 
of  our  last  free  and  flowing  rivers,  and  1  urge  you  to 
be  decisive  in  declaring  the  section  of  the  Gunnison  River 
from  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  to  the  Smith  Fork,  a  a 
Wild  and  Scenic  River* 

Tours  Sincerely 


Director,  Challenge  Discovery 


COMMENTS 

June  lt  19TB 


RESPONSES 


Bottle  L.  Ruth 
22  Enat  lllh  Avenue 
Denver,  Colorado  60203 


Bcgleiil  Director 
Niiiotaol  Park  Service 
ASS  Parfat  SUeet 
KO.  Box  16287 
Denver,  Colorado  60225 


Dear  Sin 


Pleaac  taka  note  that  1  rtfoo^y  rapport  any  and  all  recommendatlona  to  protect 
the  Hirer  frotn  the  Black  Canyon  within  the  National  Monument  to  the 

ruiflimrm  of  the  Smith  Fork  and  to  have  it  become  designated  y  a  wild  river* 

It  la  inyogunl  to  protect  the  >6  miles  of  floe  trout  fishery  which  would  also 
provide  yrneej  ration  for  the  many  birds  of  prey  which  live  in  the  canyon  and 


The  draft  statement  prepared  by  year  agency  and  the  State  of  Colorado  wma 
wall  dona.  Fleue  tec  hid©  my  letter  In  the  record  bearing*  Thuk  yon* 


Cordially, 


L.  B»lh 


COMMENTS 


Jerry  Maltett 
8550  E.  Davies  PI* 
Engl  rwood  p  CO 
80110 

June  L  1979 

Regional  Director 
Nitbul  Park  Service 
655  Parfet  St. 

PO  Box  25287 
Denver,  CO  80Z25 

Dears  Sir: 

1  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Gunnison  River  from  the 
Black  Canyon  within  the  National  Monument  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Smith  Fork  la  being  considered  for  wild  river  designation. 

1  am  familiar  with  this  section  of  the  river  and  strongly  support 
recommendations  to  protect  this  26  miles  of  outstanding  trout 
fishery  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System.  The  canyon  and 
surrounding  area  also  serve  as  Important  winter  range  for 
varies  big  game  and  yenr  round  habitat  for  many  birds  of  prey. 

As  this  rivsr  was  once  one  of  the  nations  finest  trout  streams. 

It  seems  timely  to  protect  the  few  miles  that  still  remain  free 
flowing. 

The  draft  statement  prepared  by  your  agency  and  the  State  of 
Colorado  was  very  well  done  and  you  should  be  complimented 
Please  Include  this  letter  in  the  record  hearing. 


Sincerely 

Vi.., 


RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


2640  Kohler  Drive 
Boulder,  Colorado  00303 

June  13 (  1979 


Hr.  Glen  T*  Been 
Regional  Director 
flationil  Parle  Service 
655  Parfet  Street 
P,D*  Box  25287 
Denver,  Colorado  80225 

pear  Hr*  Bean; 

1  strongly  support  the  proposal  of  the  National 
Parle  Service  and  the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
to  recommend  26*2  miles  of  the  Gunnison  River  for  wild  and 
scenic  status. 

The  proposal  recognizes  the  outstanding  geologic, 
scenic,  wildlife,  and  recreational  values  of  this  magni- 
ficent  river*  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  this 
proposal  gets  the  most  favorable  attention  of  Congress* 

The  quality  fish  and  wildlife  habitats  of  the  natural 
stream  must  be  protected,  and  I  applaud  the  Fart  Service's 
proper  role  in  preserving  the  diversity  of  life  here* 

There  are  several  developments  that  threaten  the 
small  stretches  of  river  above  and  below  the  Slack  Canyon 
of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  such  development  in  this  area  is  not  in  the  beat  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  national  heritage*  The  choice  to  protect  these 
few  miles  is  clearly  mandated  by  the  current  absence  of  even 
one  single  mile  of  any  river  in  Colorado  being  included  in 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera  System* 

1  asK  that  this  statement  of  support  be  considered 


CC'St  Representative  Tim  Wirth 
Senator  Gary  Mart 
Senator  H till an  Armstrong 
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RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


4748  South  Washington 
En&lewood,  Colorado  80110 
Kay  31*  1§79 


Regional  Director 
Rational  Pari:  Service 
655  Prufet  Street 

£.  0.  Box  25287 
enver*  Colorado  30225 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  add  this  letter  to  the  o enchants  being  reoeived  os  the 
Pari:  Servicers  draft  £1$  ar.d  proposal  to  deoignate  26*2  miles 
of  the  Gunnison  Hlver  In  Colorado  as  a  Rational  Wild  Hiver* 

X  strongly  support  this  proposal  and  urge  Its  adoption  In  the 
final  Eld* 

To  date*  not  a  single  mile  of  Colorado's  fuwd  rivers  are 
protected  by  wild  end  scenic  river  status*  It  Is  tl£e  that 
sous  are  soon*  before  no  nationally  significant  free-flowing 
reach  of  rlvor  remains  unharnessed  In  the  state* 

The  Gunnison,  to  lay  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience, 
was  once  one  of  the  world’s  finest  trout  streams*  However* 
with  most  of  it  altered  and  developed,  It  lost  t.:is  distinction* 
Fortunately,  26*2  miles  of  the  Gunnison  in  the  Black  Canyon 
of  the  Gunnison  Rational  Comment  and  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
below  on  Bureau  of  Land  'Management  lands  still  flows  free  and 
Qualifies  for  "wild"  status. 

This  reach  of  river  receives  substantial  fishing,  floating  and 
camping  recreation  use*  It  is  in  the  publlo'n  best  interest 
that  it  be  preserved  in  ite  natural  condition  for  these  end 
other  appropriate  usee* 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposed  water  development  projects 
on  the  Gunnison  In  the  Gorge* 


RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 
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RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


»v  a*  im 

latloDil  Director*  btlcnal  Park  Strvloe 
Perfct  3t* 

P.0.  Be h  2££37 
bnnr^  Colo.  80225 

Bat  Ittld  Ui«r  Statu  for  the  Gunnison  Hlter 
tear  Sirt 

Tbs  proposal  by  the  Batiooal  Park  terries  and  Ua  Colorado  tept*  of  Natural 
BtSottrce*  for  Wild  River  status  for  26*2  Hilar  of  Ua  On  rail  son  River  la  gmit 

Tbe  iieaufltr  and  ngpd  obincUr  of  tbe  Black  Canyon  eegnent,  the  13  idla 
itMloh  below,  and  tie  lands  adjacent  are  certainly  worthy  of  protection*  It 
la  the  nut  spectacular  and  unique  river  area  In  Colorado,  and  has  exceptional 
fed  ogle,  a  canlo  *  and  recreational  valuta*  that  eonpeta  vlth  those  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  tone  and  Up  Or  and  Cany  one* 

It  la  Imperative  to  preserve  the  very  critical  big  f*ne  winter  range  that  the 
river  area  provides,  aa  all  gaw  range  la  getting  ecaroer  with  dmlopiMt. 

Bid  Bluer  designation  la  e"nut*  to  prevent  further  water  project#  fToabslig 
developed,  or  the  Ounnlson  vlll  hoc  one  only  a  writs  of  nan-nade  pools  instead 
of  a  grand,  free-fl  owing  river*  great  for  fishing,  hunting*  and  recreation. 

ten  year*  after  thd  Bid  and  Socnio  River  Act  wee  passed,  Colorado  at  111  does  not 
have  one  designated  river  I  If  any  river  well  the  orlterla*  this  26  aUse  of  the 
OUratUm  should. 

Haase  Include  this  letter  for  Bid  River  status  for  the  Gunnison  in  the  record 
«f  public  ooweut  on  the  draft  proposal* 

Since rely  youra. 


♦  1  ;'V  .-‘4*  t C 

tea.  Dorothy  tewar 

OS*  Colorado  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources*  Harris  Sberwan 


RESPONSES 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


Bigional  Din  ctor 
Kational  Farit  Servlet 
<55  Ferfet  st* 

Denver*  Colorado  80225 


Key  9*  1979 


To  the  Regional  Director! 

The  Motional  Fahc  Service  proposal  to  deeignete 
26  Kllee  of  the  Sunni  eon  River  waa  a  VUd  River 
le  a  velco&e  corrective  to  Colorado's  present 
lack  of  any  protected  wild  river*  1  support 
and  applaud  this  n we* 

]  would  like  this  letter  entered  in  the  hearing 
record* 


Sincerely  * 

Bruce  Berger 
Sox  *£2 

lapen.  Cole  6l6ll 


COMMENTS 


SCOTT  ELUS 

KHHI2 

HOTCWS9,  COLOMOtMlB 


RESPONSES 


Hay  29,  1979 


litiopil  Put  Service 

lock;  Hountiid  Seglooil  Offlot 

Box  2528? 

Dionr,  Colorado  60220 
Qentlenen: 

I  «a  writing  la  reaponee  to  jow*  VI Id  and  Seiolc  Rivera  Study, 
particularly  ttu  parts  vblcb  involve  Uu  Ouudwj)  itlnr* 

Tbo  Draft  tavironueatal  fit* tenant  con  talus  inch  Interesting  and  useful 
notarial*  and  1  f«*l  your  nltm  and  compiler*  an  to  be  congmtulatad 
on  Uwlr  efforts, 

1  auppoa*  any  cement  froa  tbo  public  ooaita  froa  tb*  vary  perooaal  and 
blaatd  viewpoint  of  aacb  individual,  Each  situation  involving  public 
lands  is  apt  to  he  considered  In  the  strongest  and  net  opinionated 
■ay  by  those  who  are  using  or  bope  to  exploit  the  area.  I  think  the 
above  criteria  applies  to  ne.  1  flab  the  Gunnison  above  Its  confluence 
with  tbs  North  Pork  and  entertain  a  proprietary  attachaent  for  the 
river.  I  hops  that  ooee  way  can  be  found  for  its  preservation. 

tbs  upper  Gunnison  i  once  a  grant  fisblng  atream,  is  now  Glue  Ifesa  Lake — 
great  for  Inks  fishing,  and  certainly  it  has  far  greater  people  carrying 
capacity  now  than  before.  Tbo  Harrow  Point  Dan  reaoved  another  section 
of  river  froa  river  fishing,  and  the  resulting  lake  is  largely  unavailable 
to  sport mn,  The  Crystal  has  reaoved  yet  another  section,  though  parhape 
this  has  concerned  fever  people  because  of  tbo  general  iDaooeaslbllity  of 
this  part  of  tbo  canyon. 

The  very  real  threat  of  lose  of  tbo  final  stretch  of  the  Gunnison  to  a 
dan,  via  nnlpulation  of  the  people  of  Delta  by  Colorado  Uti,  is  a  shadow 
which  bangs  over  those  of  us  who  love  the  river  as  it  is. 

In  conclusion,  I  approve  of  and  give  ay  eupport  to  a  Wild  River  designation 
of  the  Lower  Qmmlsoa  River,  and  I  bope  this  area  can  be  developed  as  a 
place  for  wildlife  and  as  a  place  where  people  can  becoss  better  acquainted 
with  the  association  of  unaltered  land.  Its  vegetative  cover  and  life  that 
dwells  therein. 


|i>  odd  It  too  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ellis,  the  study  team  received  12 
other  letters  from  residents  of  the  area  near  the  river;  these  have 
not  been  reproduced  here.  All  supported  wlJd  and  scenic  river 
designation  on  the  basis  of  familiarity  with  the  area  and  its 
outstanding  values.  In  one  case,  a  correspondent  also  supported 
designation  of  the  ineligible  reach  from  1  miJe  beJow  the  Smith  Fork 
to  the  confluence  with  the  North  Fork.  These  were  received  from: 


Dan  Roberts 
Jim  Lambert 

Don  N.  Ridgeway,  M.D. 
Conway  Lands 
Carl  rater, 

Thomas  Law  ley 
Dick  Montrose 
Chuck  Worley 
Edwina  Eastman 
Claire  Moor* 

Paul  Morrill 

David  Johnston  and  Rita  A. 


Eckert,  Colorado 
Cedaredge,  CO 
Paonia,  CO 
Paonia,  CO 
Paonia,  CO 
Hotchkiss,  CO 
Hotchkiss,  CO 
Cedaredge,  CO 
Hotchkiss,  CO 
Paonia,  CO 
Paonia,  CO 
Murphy  Paonia,  CO 


Y#T7  truly  your*,_ 


ficott  mil 


COMMENTS 


RESPONSES 


Regional  Director 
HAT I DUAL  PARA  SERVICE- 
655  Parfet  Street 
Box  25287 
Denver  CO  8022$ 

Deer  Sir: 

I  would  tike  to  support  your  propose!  for  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  Status  for  the  Gunnison  River  In  Colo¬ 
rado* 


I  have  known  the  Gunnison  since  the  50's,  before  the 
dans  were  placed  on  ft,  and  have  watched  with  great 
sadness  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  Vest's  finest 
trout  streams.  Tour  proposal  at  least  would  protect 
one  lest  stretch  of  that  river,  and  it  Is  richly 
deserving  of  that  protection* 

Thank  you  for  your  enlightened  proposal;  I  am  happy 
to  support  It'. 


R*  P*  fan  tQ£>tfnt>eek 
Vice  President 
Marketing 


RFV/pS 


tt:  The  Honorable  Patricia  Schroeder 
The  Honorable  VUIIam  L.  Armstrong 
The  Honorable  Gary  Hart 
Hr*  Harris  Sherman 
national  Director,  Trout  Unlimited 
American  League  of  Anglers 


In  addition  10  the  letter  from  Mr*  Van  GytenbeeK,  14  of  comparable 
letters  and  postcards  were  received  from  poeple  not  living  in  the 
Immediate  area  of  the  Gunnison  River;  these  have  not  been 
reproduced  here*  The  other  14  letters  and  cards  also  supported 
designation*  These  were  received  from: 


Tudor  Jr.  and  Pamela  Marks 

Virginia  Steete 

Lynn  Grace 

William  M.  Bunau 

H*  Thomas  McGrath 

Meri  Droste 

Gary  Phillips 

Randall  Copeland 

Clay  Bridge  ford 

Ron  Karron,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Sportsman's  Council  of  Colorado 
Todd  M*  Bacon,  for  the  Public  Lands 
Institute 

Morrough  O'Brea 
Terry  Hers  hey 

J.  Mahlon  Ozmun,  for  the  Colorado 
Council  of  Trout  Unlimited 


Colorado  Springs,  CO 
Denver,  CO 
Colorado  Springs,  CO 
Denver,  CO 
Denver,  CO 
Taos  Ski  Valley,  NM 
Winthrop,  wa 
Denver,  CO 

<no  city  of  origin  given)  CO 

Denver,  CO 

Denver,  CO 
Boulder,  CO  * 

Houston,  TX 

Arvada ,  CO 
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APPENDIX  A 


(Letter  from  Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Offering  Views  and 
Comments  on  Application  for  a  Preliminary  Permit  for  Smith  Fork 
Project,  Delta  and  Montrose  Counties,  Colorado) 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20240 


PEP  ER-77/SS9 


OCT  4 1977 


Honorable  Kenneth  F •  Plumb 
Secretary 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Washington,  D.C.  20426 

Dear  Mr.  Plumb: 

Thank  you  for  the  letter  of  June  2,  1977,  requesting  our 
views  and  comments  on  the  Application  for  Preliminary  Permit 
for  Smith  Fork  Project  (FPC  No.  2792),  Delta  and  Montrose 
Counties,  Colorado.  Our  review  indicates  that  the  proposed 
project  lies  within  the  segment  of  the  Gunnison  River  that 
is  being  studied  for  possible  inclusion  into  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  In  addition,  the  proposed  project 
•lies  within  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands,  established 
and  dedicated  in  1972. 

General  Comments 


Background  and  Discussion 

Since  the  project  lies  entirely  within  the  recommended  wild  , 
river  segment,  the  project  would  likely  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which  the  river  might  be 
desighated.  It  is  the  Department's  opinion  that  even  the 
study  of  this  project  may  jeopardize  the  area's  unique 
values.  It  is  difficult  to  specifically  assess  how  the 
study  might  impact  these  natural  resource  values  because 
the  application  document  is  vague  about  the  work  intended 
under  the  preliminary  permit.  Exhibit  D  of  the  document 
states  that  sub-surface  explorations  and  materials  testing 
are  proposed,  but  it  does  not  state  where  or  how  .these 
would  be  done. 

Should  the  river  and  its  environs  be  incorporated  into  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  then  the  proposed  project 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Act.  It  does  not  seem  logical 
or  reasonable  that  we  should  support  the  study  of  a  project 
that  could  be  prohibited  by  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act 
and  most  importantly,  a  study  which  could  alter  the  values 
for  which  the  river  might  be  designated,  without  the 
opportunity  to  review  and  approve  the  study  work  plan. 
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When  an  applicant  seeks  a  preliminary  permit  from  the 
Commission  to  investigate  the  power  potential  of  a  site  on 
or  directly  affecting  a  river  designated  by  Congress  for 
potential  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system,  separate  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  must  be  reconciled.  The  Commission 
under  its  regulations  has  established  procedures  by  which  a 
preliminary  permit  may  be  issued  which  grants  the  applicant 
a  preference  to  a  site  and  provides  for  the  conduct  of 
investigatory  work.  Under  §  7(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  16  U.S.C.  1271,  1278(b)  (1970),  however,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  determine  whether 
investigatory  work  "would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect 
on  values  for  which  such  river  might  be  designated"  for 
inclusion  in  the  system.  This  decision  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  issuance  of  a  preliminary  permit  by  the 
Commission.  As  a  matter  vested  within  the  exclusive 
discretion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  Congress  it 
is  not  subject  to  adjudication  before  the  Commission. 

Accordingly,  before  receiving  a  preliminary  permit  from  the 
Commission,  an  applicant  must  present  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  a  detailed  description  of  the  work  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  investigation  —  the  number,  location  and  type 
of  roads;  drill  sites;  access  points;  the  effect  of  the  plan 
on  the  ecology  of  the  area;  and  other  relevant  information. 

This  Department  must  then  determine  whether  or  not  the  pro¬ 
posed  activities  will  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on 
•the  river.  If  we  conclude  in  the  negative,  the  Commission 
may  proceed  with  the  issuance  of  the  permit.  If  we  conclude 
otherwise,  the  Commission  does  not  have  jurisdiction  to -grant 
the  permit,  and  the  applicant  must  revise  his  work  plan  for 
the  area  or  abandon  the  investigation  until  the  river  is 
determined  not  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  system  under  the 
provisions  of  S  7(b) (ii)  of  the  Act. 

This  process  should  be  followed  with  regard  to  all  investiga¬ 
tions  which  may  have  a  direct,  and  adverse  effect  on  any  river 
area  designated  for  study  in  §  5(a)  of  the  Act.  To  accomplish 
this  we  suggest  that  the  Commission  may  wish  to  amend  the 
proposed  memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  Commission  and 
this  Department  to  expressly  reflect  this  requirement. 
Alternatively,  the  Commission's  regulations  could  be  amended 
to  provide  in  all  cases,  regardless  of  the  land  ownership 
patterns,  that  when  an  applicant  seeks  to  undertake  an 
investigation  that  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  a  designated 
study  river,  the  permit  issuance  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  having  reviewed  and  approved 
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the  work  proposed  and  having  determined  that  the  work  will 
not  cause  direct  and  adverse  impacts  on  the  river  and  its 
environs .  In  any  event,  we  urge  your  immediate  adoption  of 
an  interim  procedure  in  order  that  applicants  may  be  timely 
advised  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  presentation  which 
must  be  made  to  this  Department  prior  to  Commission  action. 

Because  this  matter  goes  to  the  basic  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission,  it  must  be  resolved  expeditiously.  Otherwise, 
the  issue  could  become  the  subject  of  litigation. 

Even  if  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study  did  not  result  in 
a  designation  of  this  segment  of  the  Gunnison,  our  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  has  two  additional  obligations  under  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  First,  it 
would  have  to  review  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Lands 
withdrawal  for  continuation  of  that  land  status.  Second, 

BLM  would  have  to  review  the  same  area  as  a  potential  wilder¬ 
ness  area  if  the  recreation  withdrawal  were  to  be  terminated, 
because  it  is  a  roadless  area  of  more  than  5,000  acres. 

Recommendation 


For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  insist  that  a  preliminary 
permit  not  be  issued  for  the  project  in  question  until  such 
time  as  the  applicant  has  come  forth  with  details  of  the 
investigatory  work  and  a  request  for  a  S  7(b)  determination 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We  further  require  that 
all  potential  applicants  for  preliminary  permits  on  §  5(a) 
designated  river  areas  be  placed  on  notice  by  the  Commission 
as  to  the  requirements  of  §  7(b)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  as  discussed  herein. 

Sgecific_Com2ent^ 

In  the  event  this  proposal  ever  proceeds,  the  following 
suggestions  and  comments  are  offered  for  your  consideration. 

Reclamation  Activities 


We  suggest  that  the  name  of  the  proposed  project  be  changed. 
An  active  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  under  the  title  of 
the  Smith  Fork  Project  in  the  same  general  area  is  already 
listed  in  the  catalogue  of  Geographic  Names  maintained  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
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Land  Management 

The  status'  map  should  be  corrected  because  the  private  land 
has  been  acquired  through  exchange  by  our  Bureau  of  Land 
Management . 

Geology  and  Water  Resources 

The  proposed  dam  and  reservoir  apparently  will  be  located 
on  Dakota  Sandstone.  Thus,  the  preliminary  permit  application 
should  be  followed  by  a  study  of  potential  seepage  losses  via 
both  intergranular  permeability  and  joints  or  fractures. 

Effects  of  the  proposed  project  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  ground  water  and  on  the  hydrology  and  hydraulics  of  affected 
aquifer(s)  should  be  examined,  as  well  as  those  of  ground  water 
on  the  proposed  structure  and  impoundment* 

Sufficient  data  should  also  be  obtained  on  surface  water 
resources  to  provide  a  basis  for  consideration  of  potential 
adverse  effects  on  water  quality  and  streamflow  characteristics 
in  the  project  area. 

Mineral  Resources 


Studies  should  include  an  examination  of  the  reservoir  site 
to  determine  the  extent  of  any  mineral  resources  that  might 
be  lost,  the  effect  of  increased  water  supply  and  power  on 
the  coal  and  uranium  industries  in  the  region,  and  sources  of 
aggregate  for  dam  construction.  Any  effects  upon  existing 
transportation  networks  also  should  be  examined. 

A  brief  review  of  available  information  on  the  area  did  not 
indicate  any  major  conflicts  with  mineral  resources  or  in¬ 
dustries;  however,  our  Bureau  of  Mines  would  like  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  conduct  a  mineral  examination  of  the  reservoir  site 
as  was  done  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Curecanti  Unit 
reservoirs  upstream  on  the  Gunnison. 

Cultural  Resources 


Any  future  environmental  analysis  should  address  what  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  power  plant  will  be  upon  Black  Canyon 
of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument.  The  proposed  developments 
are  extremely  close  to  this  area  administered  by  our  National 
Park  Service.  The  National  Park  Service  will  wish  to  see  an 
assessment  of  what  the  effect  upon  parklands  will  be,  as  well 
as  a  determination  of  what  would  be  the  optimum  distance 
needed  for  all  project  related  features  to  ensure  minimal 
impact  upon  them. 
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The  environmental  assessment  should  also  state  the  steps  that 
will  be  taken  to  assure  adequate  consideration  for  cultural 
resources..  We  suggest  that  they  include  the  following: 

1.  There  is  a  need  to  advise  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  concerning  the  project  in  order  to 
determine  if  there  are  properties  eligible  for  nomination 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

2.  Consultation  of  the  most  current  listing  of  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  all  monthly  supple¬ 
ments  should  be  documented  to  ensure  there  are  no  such 
properties  listed  within  the  project  development  area. 

3.  When  new  areas  are  to  be  disturbed,  the  terrain 
affected  by  the  project  should  be  carefully  surveyed  for  the 
presence  of  unrecorded  archeological  remains. 

If  previously  unknown  cultural  resources  are  encountered 
during  construction,  work  should  be  stopped  and  a  qualified 
archeologist  consulted.  The  salvage  of  archeological  remains 
from  a  construction  area  is  considered  at  best  to  be  a  last 
resort  after  all  possible  mitigative  action  has  been  taken. 

If  historic  or  cultural  sites  of  National,  State,  or  local 
‘Significance  will  be  affected  by  federally  sponsored  improve¬ 
ment  project,  a  determination  must  be  made  that  there  is  no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and 
Such  a  program  includes  all  possible  planning  to  minimize 
harm  to  such  cultural  resources. 

The  identification  of  any  cultural  resources  of  significance 
requires  compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  ,  Executive  Order  11593,  and  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  "Procedures  for  the 
Protection  of  Historic  and  Cultural  Properties"  (36  CFR,  Part 
$00).  In  the  event  archeological  resource  sites  will  be 
affected,  a  helpful  aid  in  developing  appropriate  compliance 
procedures  will  be  proposed  guidelines  for  "Research  of 
Scientific,  Prehistoric,  Historic  and  Archeological  Data: 
Methods,  Standards,  and  Reporting  Requirements’'  (36  CFR, 

Part  66). 

Pish  and  Wildlife  Resources 


The  following  comments  are  offered  in  accordance  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48  Stat.  401,  as  amended: 

16  U.S.C.  661  ct*  scq.). 
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The  Smith  Fork  Project  as  proposed  in'  the  preliminary  permit 
application  has  the  potential  for  causing  serious  adverse  en¬ 
vironmental  impact  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
Black  Canyon  area  of  the  Gunnison  River*  The  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (P.L.  90-542,  as  amended)  designated  the  Gunnison 
River  from  the  upstream  (southern)  boundary  of  the  Black  Canyon 
of  the  Gunnison  National  Mounment  to  its  confluence  with  the 
North  Fork  for  potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  a 
member  of  a  study  team  which  is  examining  this  river  segment 
to  determine  its  suitability  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
system. 

It  was  the  findings  of  this  team  that  a  26-mile  segment  extending 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  mounment  to  approximately 
one  mile  below  the  Smith  Fork  met  the  criteria  of  the  Act  for 
a  wild  river  and  it  should  be  recommended  for  designation  as 
such  because  of  its  outstandingly  remarkable  scenic,  recreational, 
geological  and  fish  and  wildlife  values. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  values  of  the  Black  Canyon  area  are  indeed 
remarkable  and  diverse.  These  values  are  enhanced  by  limited 
access  and  the  undisturbed  character  of  the  canyon.  Prior  to 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project's  Curecanti  Unit,  the 
Gunnison  River  represented  one  of  the  truly  great  trout 
rivers  of  North  America.  Good  quality  trout  habitat  still 
remains  and  rainbow,  cutthroat,  and  brown  trout  are  common. 

Limited  accessibility  in  the  canyon  coupled  with  a  quality 
fishery  provides  a  unique  and  satisfying  angling  experience. 

Historically,  the  lower  Gunnison  River  below  Delta,  Colorado 
supported  viable  populations  of  Colorado  River  squaw fish  and 
razorback  suckers.  Today  the  Colorado  squawfish  is  an  en¬ 
dangered  species  and  the  razorback  sucker  is  proposed  for 
listing  as  a  threatened  species  in  accordance  with  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  The  last  twelve  miles  of 
the  Gunnison  River  from  Whitewater  to  Grand  Junction  is 
proposed  cirtical  habitat  for  the  Colorado  squawfish  and 
should  therefore  be  protected  from  adverse  modification  in 
accordance  with  Section  7  of  the  Act.  The  study  will  need 
to  address  possible  downstream  impacts  of  the  project  on 
critical  habitat. 


The  Black  Canyon  area  of  the  Gunnison  River  also  provides  high 
quality  wildlife  habitat.  The  area  serves  as  critical  winter 
range  for  deer  and  elk  and  is  a  very  important  raptor  area. 
Golden  eagles,  bald  eagles,  red-tailed  hawks,  prairie  falcons, 
turkey  vultures,  and  American  kestrels  are  residents  of  the 
area.  The  canyon  is  a  historic  nesting  area  for  the 
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endangered  American  peregrine  falcon.  The  last  known  nesting 
in  the  canyon  by  peregrines  was  in  1973  but  sightings  have 
been  recorded  through  197 G.  The  Canyon  is  ideally  suited 
habitat  for  the  peregrine  falcon  and  as  such  is  a  high  priority 
area  for  reintroduction  of  the  birds.  This  is  an  important 
part  of  the  recovery  plan  for  the  species.  The  river  otter, 
an  endangered  species  as  listed  by  the  State  of  Colorado, 
also  inhabits  the  Gunnison  River  in  the  Black  Canyon  area. 


Assistant 


SECRETARY 


APPENDIX  B 


(Order  from  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  issuing  a 
Preliminary  Permit  to  City  of  Delta,  Colorado  for  Proposed  Smith 
Fork  Project) 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
FEDERAL  ENERGY  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

PRELIMINARY  PERMIT; 
WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  ACT 


Before  Commissioners:  Charles  B.  Curtis,  Chairman; 

Don  S.  Smith,  and  George  R.  Hall. 


City  of  Delta,  Colorado  )  Project  No.  2792 

ORDER  ISSUING  PRELIMINARY  PERMIT* 

(Issued  August  1,  1978) 

On  February  22,  1977,  the  City  of  Delta,  Colorado 
(Applicant)  1  /  filed  an  application  for  preliminary  permit  for 
the  proposed  Smith  Fork  Project  No.  2792,  to  be  located  on  the 
Gunnison  River  in  Delta  and  Montrose  Counties,  Colorado. 

The  proposed  project  falls  within  our  authority  because  it 
would  occupy  land  of  the  United  States  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Interior.  2  / 


1  /  The  City  of  Delta,  Colorado,  is  a  municipality  as  defined 
Ey  Section  3(7)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  16  U.S.C.  §797(7). 

2  /  On  October  1,  1977,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (DOE  Act),  Public  Law  95-91, 

91  Stat.  565  (August  4,  1977)  and  Executive  Order  No.  12009,  42 
Fed.  Reg.  46267  (September  15,  1977),  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
(FPC)  ceased  to  exist  and  its  functions  and  regulatory  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  which,  as  an  independent  commission 
within  the  Department  of  Energy,  was  activated  on  October  1,  1977. 

The  "savings  provisions"  of  Section  705(b)  of  the  DOE  Act 
provide  that  proceedings  pending  before  the  FPC  on  the  date  the 
DOE  Act  takes  effect  shall  not  be  affected  and  that  orders  shall 
be  issued  in  such  proceedings  as  if  the  DOE  Act  had  not  been 
enacted.  All  such  proceedings  shall  be  continued  and  further  actions 
shall  be  taken  by  the  appropriate  component  of  DOE  now  responsible 
for  the  function  under  the  DOE  Act  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder.  The  functions  which  are  the  subject  of  these  proceedings 
were  specifically  transferred  to  the  FERC  by  Section  402(a)(1)  or 
402(a)(2)  of  the  DOE  Act. 

Moreover,  the  joint  regulation  adopted  on  October  1,  1977,  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  FERC  entitled  "Transfer  of  Proceedings  to  the 

Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  FERC,"  10  CFR  _ ,  provided  that 

this  proceeding  would  be  continued  before  the  FERC.  The  FERC  takes 
action  in  this  proceed ino  ip  accordance  with  the  above  mentioned 
authorities.  The  term  "Commission"  in  this  Order  refers  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  when  used  in  the  context  of  an  action  or 
statement  made  before  October  l.  1977:  otherwise  the  reference  is 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PROPOSED  PROJECT 


As  described  in  the  application,  the  proposed  project 
would  consist  of  a  dam,  a  reservoir,  and  a  powerhouse — with  total 
installed  capacity  of  35.5  megawatts — located  on  the  Gunnison 
River  approximately  13  air  miles  southeast  of  the  City  of  Delta.  3  / 
The  dam  and  powerhouse  would  be  about  3.5  miles  upstream  from 
the  confluence  of  the  North  Pork  of  the  Gunnison  and  one  mile 
upstream  of  Smith  Fork.  The  reservoir  would  extend  10.5  miles 
upstream,  to  within  0.2  miles  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument.  It  would  have 
a  normal  maximum  water  surface  elevation  of  5,425  feet  m.s.l. 
and  a  usable  storage  capacity  of  approximately  20,000  acre-feet. 

PUBLIC  NOTICE  AND  AGENCY  COMMENTS 

Public  notice  was  given  on  May  25,  1977,  with  August  8,  1977, 
as  the  last  day  for  filing  protests  or  petition  to  intervene. 

On  June  13,  1977,  the  Colorado  Public  Utilities  Commission 
(CPUC)  filed  a  notice  of  intervention,  which  made  it  an 
intervenor.  4  /  CPUC  expressed  no  objection  to  the  issuance 
of  the  preliminary  permit.  On  July  25,  1977,  the  Color ado-ute 
Electric  Association,  Inc.  (Colorado-Ute)  filed  a  petition  to 
intervene  in  the  proceeding,  which  was  granted  by  notice  issued 
August  16,  1977.  5  / 


3  /  The  dam  would  be  a  concrete  arch  structure  about  275  feet 
High  and  would  consist  of  an  ungated,  overflow  spillway  near  the 
center  of  the  crest,  and  outlet  works  with  control  and  guard  gates 
for  emergency  drawdown  and  stream  releases  when  the  power plant  is 
not  in  operation.  The  powerhouse  would  contain  two  generating  units. 
The  transformers  would  be  located  at  the  powerhouse,  with  a  cable 
tunnel  extending  to  a  switchyard  on  the  north  abutment  canyon  rim. 

4_/  See  18  CPR  1.8  (a) (1) (1977) . 

5  /  Colorado-Ute  stated  that  'it  owns  a  conditional  water  right  for 
the  proposed  Tri-County  Reservoir,  to  be  located  downstream  of 
the  proposed  project,  and  claimed  that  the  Tri -County  Reservoir  may 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  project.  Colorado-Ute  also  stated  that 
the  project  would  be  located  in  the  service  area  of  one  of  its  members^ 
but  offered  no  objection  to  the  issuance  of  the  preliminary  permit. 
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By  letters  dated  June  2,  1977,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  circulated  the  application  and  requested  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies  to  comment  on  the  application.  The 
Colorado  Department  of  Health  and  the  Delta  County  Board  of 
County  Commisisoners  responded,  but  offered  no  substantive 
comments  on  the  application  and  did  not  object  to  the  issuance 
of  the  preliminary  permit.  6  /  We  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of 
the  substantive  comments  by  major  topic. 

NAVIGATION 


The  Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps)  by  letter  filed  August  4,  1977, 
reported  that  the  proposed  project  would  not  conflict  with  any 
existing  or  proposed  flood  control,  navigation  or  other  programs 
within  its  jurisdiction.  We  are,  however,  including  Article  11 
in  the  permit  requiring  the  Applicant  to  coordinate  its  studies 
with  the  Corps'  District  Engineer. 

GEOLOGY,  WATER  RESOURCES,  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES 

in  a  letter  filed  October  5,  1977,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  (Interior)  reported  that  the  project  may  be  located  on 
Dakota  Sandstone.  Interior  recommended  that  the  Applicant  study 
the  potential  seepage  losses  due  to  both  intergranular  permeability 
and  joints  or  fractures.  Interior  also  recommended  that  the 
Applicant  study  the  possible  effects  of  the  project  on  hydrology, 
hydraulics,  ground-water,  water  quality,  and  mineral  resources 
in  the  area.  The  Applicant  did  not  respond  to  these  comments.  We 
are  including  Articles  1  and  7  in  the  permit  to  provide  for  the 
studies  suggested  by  Interior. 

HISTORICAL  AND  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Interior  stated  that  the  project  would  be  close  to  the 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument.  Interior 
recommended  that  an  analysis  be  undertaken  to  assess  any  effects 
on  the  National  Monument.  Interior  also  recommended:  (1)  that 
the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  be  advised  of  the  proposed 
project,  to  aid  in  determining  whether  there  are  properties  in 
the  area  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places;  (2)  that  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  and  its  monthly  supplements  be  consulted  to  insure  that  no 
listed  properties  are  within  the  project  boundary;  and  (3)  that 
areas  that  are  to  be  disturbed  be  surveyed  for  the  presence  of 
unrecorded  archeological  remains. 


6  /  The  Department  of  Health  did  voice  its  objection  to  the 
issuance  of  a  license  for  the  project. 
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By  letter  filed  June  26 ,  1977,  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Colorado  recommended  that  a  study  be  conducted  prior  to  the 
filing  of  a  license  application  to  identify  and  consider  all 
properties  included  in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  (Advisory 
Council)  in  a  letter  filed  August  26,  1977,  recommended  that  a 
survey  be  conducted  to  determine  if  cultural  properties  are 
located  in  the  area  to  be  affected  by  the  project.  The  Advisory 
Council  also  recommended  that  the  Colorado  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  be  consulted  about  properties  in  the  project 
area  that  are  included  in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places*  The  Advisory  Council 
also  set  forth  the  type  of  information  on  cultural  resources 
that  it  believed  should  be  contained  in  an  environmental  impact 
statement .  7  / 

We  are  including  Article  7  in  the  permit  which  provides 
for  investigations  and  consultation  with  respect  to  cultural 
and  historical  sites. 

POTENTIAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER  STATUS 

A  number  of  agencies,  including  Interior,  reported  that 
the  portion  of  the  Gunnison  River  within  the  proposed  project 
area  is  currently  under  study  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Citing  subsection  7(b)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers Act,  8  /  Interior  questioned  whether  a 
preliminary  permit  coul3  be  issued  before  Congress  had  determined 


7  /  By  letter  dated  August  26,  1977,  Staff  informed  the  Advisory 
Council  that  an  environmental  impact  statement  is  generally  not 
prepared  for  preliminary  permits.  Staff  stated  that  articles  that 
provide  for  studies  of  historical  and  cultural  resources  are 
usually  included  in  permits. 

8  /  16  U.S.C.  51276(b).  That  subsection  provides: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall  not  license  the 
construction  of  any  dam,  water  conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse, 
transmission  line,  or  other  project  works  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  as  amended,  on  or  directly  affecting  any  river  [designated  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System) 
and  no  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  assist  by 
loan,  grant,  license,  or  otherwise  in  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on 
the  values  for  which  such  river  might  be  designated,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  responsible  for  its  study  or  approval  (until  certain 
times  have  lapsed  or  determinations  have  been  made  by  tne 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture) ...  . 
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the  status  of  the  Gunnison  River.  Interior  also  maintained  that, 
before  we  may  issue  a  preliminary  permit, the  applicant  must 
provide  Interior  with  details  of  the  studies  it  will  conduct  and 
obtain  Interior's  approval  of  the  studies.  We  disagree  with 
Interior's  views  on  the  effect  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

The  first  clause  of  subsection  7 (b)  prohibits  this 
Commission  from  issuing  a  license  for  the  construction  of  a 
project  on  or  directly  affecting  any  river  designated  for 
potential  addition  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Nothing 
in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  or  its  legislative  history, 
however,  indicates  that  the  term  "license"  includes  anything 
other  than  a  license  issued  pursuant  to  Section  4 (e)  of  the 
Pederal  Power  Act.  16  U.S.C.  §797 (e) .  The  application  under 
consideration  here,  of  course,  seeks  only,  a  preliminary  permit 
under  Section  4(f)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (the  Act) — which 
does  not  authorize  construction  of  the  project.  See  16  U.S.C. 
§§797 (f),  798. 

Nor  does  the  second  clause  of  subsection  7(b)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  buttress  Interior's  position.  The 
legislative  history  of  this  subsection  clearly  shows  that  the 
second  clause  was  directed,  not  toward  this  Commission,  but 
towards  other  Federal  agencies  and  departments.  9  /  In  any 
event,  a  preliminary  permit  does  not  "assist.  .  .in  the 
construction"  of  a  potential  hydroelectric  project.  A  person 
may  file  an  application  for  a  license  for  a  project  without  a 
preliminary  permit.  Or  a  person  may  obtain  a  permit  and  never 
file  an  application  for  a  license.  Or,  even  if  a  permittee 
does  file  an  application  for  a  license  to  construct  a  project, 
the  application  may  be  denied.  A  preliminary  permit  merely 
allows  the  permittee  to  maintain  priority  of  application  for 
a  license,  while  it  gathers  and  prepares  necessary  supporting 
information.  10/ 


9  /  The  relevant  language  of  Section  7  tracks  that  in  Section  7 
of  the  House  bill,  H.R.  18260,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1968).  The 
report  on  that  bill  distinguished  the  prohibition  against  FPC 
licensing  of  a  project  from  the  prohibition  against  "other  Federal 
departments  or  agencies.  .  .making  loans  or  grants  for,  and.  .  . 
licensing,  water  resource  projects.  ..."  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1623, 
90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1968),  reprinted  in  1968  U.S.  Code  Cong.a 
Admin.  News  3801,  3811-12. 

10/  See  Sections  4(f),  5,  and  9  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  16 
U.S.C.  §§797  (f ) ,  798,  802. 
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Nowhere  else  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  is  there 
anything  that  shores  up  Interior’s  position.  In  fact — if  issuing 
a  preliminary  permit  amounts  to  an  "activity"  which  "may  affect" 
a  designated  study  river  not  yet  included  in  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System — subsection  7(c)  of  that  Act  clearly 
recognizes  that  we  may  issue  a  preliminary  permit  for  a  project 
on  such  a  river.  That  subsection  states: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  and  all  other  Federal 
agencies  shall,  promptly  upon  enactment  of  this  [Act] 
inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and,  where  national 
forest  lands  are  involved,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
of  any  proceedings,  studies,  or  other  activities  within 
their  jurisdiction,  which  are  now  in  progress  and  which 
affect  or  may  affect  any  of  the  rivers  [designated  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system] .  They  shall  likewise  inform  him  of  any 
such  proceedings,  studies,  or  other  activities  which  are 
hereafter  commenced  or  resumed  before  they  are  commenced 
or  resumed.  [16  U.S.C.  §1278{c).] 

This  subsection  also  refutes  Interior's  unsupported  assertion 
that  it  must  review  and  approve  the  studies  to  be  conducted, 
before  we  may  issue  a  preliminary  permit.  Subsection  7(c) 
contemplates  only  that  this  Commission  inform  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  proceedings,  studies , or  other  activities  that  may 
affect  designated  study  rivers.  It  in  no  way  requires  that  any 
proposed  study  or  activity  receive  his  approval  before  we  act.  11/ 
For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
neither  prohibits  issuance  of  this  preliminary  permit  nor 
requires  that  any  studies  to  be  conducted  in  compliance  with  this 
permit  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  12/ 


11/  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has,  of  course,  been  informed 
oT  this  proceeding  and  will  be  kept  apprised  of  any  studies  or 
other  activities  which  may  affect  the  portion  of  the  Gunnison 
River  at  issue  here. 

12/  Of  course,  the  permittee  is  on  notice  that,  if  this  river 
sKould  be  included  within  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  we  will  be  unable  to  license  the  proposed  project. 
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FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

We  are  not  unmindful ,  however,  of  Interior's  and  EPA's 
concerns  over  the  potential  impacts  from  aquatic  and  other 
studies,  drilling  operations,  access  roads,  and  other  field  work 
to  be  done  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  project  during  the 
term  of  this  permit.  Interior  has  expressed  particular  concern 
over  the  possible  effects  of  the  proposed  project,  and  studies 
for  it,  on  downstream  habitat  that  Interior  claims  is  critical  to 
the  survival  of  the  endangered  Colorado  River  squawfish  and  the 
razorback  sucker. 

To  meet  those  concerns,  we  are  including  Article  12  in  the 
permit.  That  article  requires  the  permittee  to  consult  and 
cooperate  with  various  agencies,  including  Interior’s  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  in  preparing  a  detailed  plan  for  the  aquatic 
studies  and  other  field  work  it  will  conduct,  including  measures 
to  protect  any  endangered  species.  The  permittee  must  file 
that  plan  with  us  before  commencing  any  field  work  that  may  cause 
disturbance  to  the  land  or  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
project.  In  addition.  Article  1  of  the  permit  requires  the 
Applicant  to  restore  to  original  conditions  any  areas  disturbed 
as  a  result  of  the  field  work,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission's  authorized  representative  or  the  Federal  agency 
administering  affected  Federal  Lands. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 

The  preliminary  permit  does  not  authorize  the  construction 
of  any  project  works.  The  purpose  of  a  preliminary  permit  is 
to  maintain  priority  of  application  for  license,  while  giving 
the  Applicant  time  to  conduct  the  investigations  and  secure  the 
data  necessary  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed 
project  and  to  prepare  an  acceptable  application  for  license. 

This  permit  does  require  the  permittee  to  conduct  certain  studies, 
but  under  conditions  which  will  assure  that  those  studies  cause 
no  significant  adverse  environmental  impact.  For  these  reasons, 
the  issuance  of  this  preliminary  permit  for  Project  No.  2792  does 
not  constitute  a  major  Federal  action  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment.- 
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The  Commission  orders s 


(A)  A  preliminary  permit  is  issued  to  the  City  of  Delta, 
Colorado,  for  the  Smith  Fork  Hydroelectric  Project  No.  2792, 
located  on  lands  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gunnison  River  in 
Delta  and  Montrose  Counties,  Colorado,  for  a  period  of  36  months, 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  this  permit  is 
issued.  The  permit  is  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 

the  Act,  which  is  incorporated  by  reference  as  part  of  this  permit, 
and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  the  Commission  issues 
or  prescribes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(B)  This  permit  is  also  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
set  forth  in  Form  P-1  (revised  October,  1975)  13/  entitled 
"Terms  and  Conditions  of  Preliminary  Permit"  (designated  as 
Articles  1  through  6  and  attached  to  this  permit) ,  and  subject 

to  the  following  special  conditions  set  forth  as  additional 
articles: 

Article  7.  Permittee,  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
and  developing  the  natural  resources  and  other  environmental 
values  of  the  project  area,  shall  consult  with  the  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  in  their  fields  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  expertise,  shall  conduct  its  project  investigations 
in  a  manner  which  protects  the  environmental  integrity  of  the 
area,  and  shall  fully  explore  all  feasible  alternatives  to 
the  project,  and  alternative  project  designs,  which  would  avoid 
damage  or  destruction  of  natural  resources  and  other  environmental 
values.  These  resources  and  values  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  forests,  land  management  and  treatment,  fish, 
wildlife,  recreation  and  public  use,  water  and  air  quality 


13/  References  there  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
5¥  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 
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(including  water  supply,  ground  water  studies,  waste  treatment 
and  disposal) ;  public  health  and  safety;  archeology;  historical 
and  cultural  sites;  threatened  or  endangered  flora  and  fauna; 
and  scenic  and  aesthetic  values.  The  Permittee  shall  initiate 
and  conduct  at  its  expense  such  studies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  impact  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
proposed  project  on  these  natural  resources  and  values  and  any 
measures  needed  to  protect  and  develop  them  or  to  provide  for 
their  mitigation  or  replacement,  including  alternative  designs 
and  operational  measures,  and  shall  utilize  the  results  of  such 
studies  in  the  preparation  of  Exhibits  H,  R,  S,  V,  and  W  to 
accompany  any  application  for  a  license  to  construct  and  operate 
the  project.  In  connection  with  studies  pertaining  to  archeological 
and  historic  and  cultural  sites,  the  Permittee  shall  consult 
with  the  Colorado  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  and 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Article  8.  The  Permittee  shall  submit  in  triplicate 
at  the  close  of  each  three-month  period  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  permit,  to  the  Secretary,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  with  a  copy  to  the  FERC  Regional  Engineer  Forth  Worth, 
Texas,  or  to  such  other  officer  as  the  Commission  may  designate, 
accurate  statements  of  the  progress  of  all  investigations, 
consultations,  and  studies  accomplished  during  the  permit  period 
and  of  work  contemplated  under  this  permit  for  the  ensuing  period. 

Article  9.  The  Permittee  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  the  cooperation  required  by  the  terms  of  the  permit, 
designate  a  liaison  officer  to  act  for  the  Permittee  in  keeping 
appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  specified  in  this 
permit  currently  informed  about  the  progress  of  investigations 
throughout  the  term  of  the  permit,  and  the  liaison  officer  shall 
communicate  with  those  agencies  within  60  days  from  the  date  of 
issuance  of  this  permit. 

Article  10.  Permittee,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
this  permit,  shall  (1)  have  consulted  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Wildlife, 
and  arranged  for  the  preparation  of  a  study  of  any  effects  which 
the  proposed  project  would  have  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
and  of  facilities  or  measures  needed  to  conserve  or  develop 
these  resources  and  (2)  file  with  the  Commission  an  outline  of 
the  proposed  study,  including  an  estimate  of  its  cost,  and  letters 
from  each  of  the  above  agencies  indicating  the  extent  of 
consultation.  During  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  permit. 
Permittee  shall  fund  or  otherwise  provide  for  that  study.  A 
copy  of  the  report  on  the  study  shall  be  filed  as  part  of  the 
Exhibit  S  of  any  subsequent  application  for  license. 
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Article  11.  Permittee  shall  coordinate  the  studies 
for  the  proposed  project  authorized  by  this  permit  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  District  Engineer,  Sacramento,  California. 

Article  12.  Before  conducting  any  aquatic  studies  or 
other  field  activities  which  may  cause  disturbance  to  the  land, 
water,  or  ecology  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  project  site, 
the  Permittee  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  detailed  plan 
of  work  for  those  studies  and  activities.  The  plan  shall  be 
developed  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  other  appropriate 
state  and  local  agencies  concerned  with  the  effects  of  such 
investigations  within  the  area  of  the  Gunnison  River  under 
consideration  for  designation  as  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River.  The 
plan  shall  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to:  the  number, 
location  and  type  of  roads;  drill  sites;  access  points;  the 
effect  of  investigations  on  downstream  aquatic  life  and  on 
the  ecology  of  the  area;  and  measures  to  protect  endangered  or 
threatened  fish  species,  particularly  the  Colorado  River  squawfish 
and  razorback  sucker,  and  their  habitat  from  any  studies  or 
other  field  activities.  The  plan  shall  also  include  measures 
that  the  Permittee  intends  to  use  to  restore  disturbed  areas 
to  their  natural  state  after  completion  of  its  investigations. 

(C)  This  order  shall  become  final  30  days  from  the  date 
of  its  issuance  unless  application  for  rehearing  shall  be  filed 
as  provided  in  Section  313(a)  of  the  Act,  and  failure  to  file 
such  an  application  shall  constitute  acceptance  of  this  preliminary 
permit.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  acceptance  of  this  preliminary 
permit  shall  be  signed  by  the  Permittee  and  returned  to  the 
Commission  within  €0  days  from  the  date  of  issuance  of  this  order. 


By  the  Commission. 
(SEAL) 


Kenneth  F.  Plumb, 
Secretary. 
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IN  TESTIMONY  of  its  acknowledgment  of  acceptance  of 
all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Order,  City  of  Delta, 

Colroado,  this  _  day  of  ,  19 _ , 

has  caused  its  name  to  be  signed  hereto  by 

____ _ ,  its  _ 

Mayor,  and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  affixed  hereto  and 

attested  by  _  its _ 

Secretary,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  its  Board  of  Directors 

duly  adopted  on  the  _  day  of  _ ,  19 _ ,  a 

certified  copy  of  the  record  of  which  is  attached  hereto. 


By 


Mayor 


Attest: 


Secre tary 


(Executed  in  quadruplicate) 


Publication  services  were  provided  by  the  graphics  staff  of  the  Denver 
Service  Center.  NPS  1384A 


As  the  nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  basic  responsibilities  to  protect  and  conserve  our 
land  and  water,  energy  and  minerals,  fish  and  wildlife,  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  and  to  ensure  the  wise  use  of  all  these  resources. 
The  department  also  has  major  responsibility  for  American  Indian 
reservation  communities  and  for  people  who  live  in  island  territories 
under  U.S.  administration. 


